








THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F ALL wild animals pursued 

throughout Pennsylvania prob- 
ablv none has a more devoted follow- 
ing than the raccoon. When autumn 
paints the woodlands with its mottled brush, the first crispness chills the 
night, and the harvest moon hangs low, this masked clown of the outdoor clan 
provides thousands of Pennsylvanians with their greatest hunting pleasure. 


* 
pays 


Leaving a trail calculated to make a dog dizzy, running four or five miles 
after he’s been started, circling trees, running along tops of logs and rail 
fences, even swimming streams, this comical carnivore leads some of the 
greatest chases afield. 


Alternately praised and condemned, the raccoon has been in and out of 
conservation’s “wanted” column almost as often as some of his masked 
counterparts in human society. His diet has proved his undoing in most 
conservation circles since he eats almost anything he can lay his paws on 
from insects, frogs, crayfish, grapes, acorns, and corn to baby rabbits, snails, 
fruit, and the eggs of birds, chicken included. He’s been caught too many 
times raiding the poultry yard or devouring a nest of gamebird eggs to 
be forgiven by either farmer or sportsmen. 


Ihe home of a raccoon family is usually located in a hollow tree, where a 
limb has broken off or water has rotted out a depression large enough to 
accommodate 15 to 20 pounds of long grayish-brown fur and ringed tail. 
Here in early spring an average of three to six young are born each year. 
These little rascals are ready to leave the den tree at about ten weeks of age, 
although thev often remain with their mother until early winter. Raccoons 
do not really hibernate like their little brother, the woodchuck, but simply 
snooze through stormy weather or extreme cold, then rouse to roam again 
when temperatures climb. 


Contrary to popular opinien, raccoons do not always wash their food 
before eating, the habit varving considerably with different animals. No 
body has figured out exactly why the ’coon acts with such cleanliness at 
times, but he is often found along streams and may just naturally prefer a 
“dunked” dinner occasionally. 


\lthough curiosity has always been a raccoon characteristic, it apparently 
hasn't led him into serious trouble. For despite heavy trapping pressure in 
bygone years and constant hunting ever since the pioneer days, this native 
American is a long ways from vanishing. The music of the hounds barking 
treed will probably always echo trom Pennsylvania’s mountain valleys and 
farm woodlots on still, cool autumn nights. 
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i Year Me collins 


Because lack of understanding, appreciation and 
respect by a relatively few hunters is causing more 
and more farmers to close their lands to hunting 
each year— 

Resolved—To do all within our power to improve farmer- 
sportsmen understanding and friendship; to do this by al- 
ways asking permission before we hunt; by inviting our 
hunting hosts, the landowners, to share in our sport, our 
programs and activities, and our wild life harvest; and by 
repaying farmers with kindness, consideration and aid 
whenever and wherever possible. 

Because hunting accidents continue to bring sorrow 
and distress into many Pennsylvania homes, because 
death or injury are never indicative of the pleasure 
and healthful profit afforded by God’s great out- 
doors, and, finally, because almost all hunting acci- 
dents can be traced to inexperience, greed or care- 
lessness— 

Resolved—To teach our sons, grandsons, and all those 
just starting to learn of sports afield the fundamentals of 
safe gun handling, to refuse to hunt with those who show 
indifference of safety rules, and to always treat every gun 
with respect, care and caution. 

Because conservation can never be complete until 
everyone—businessman, industrialist, legislator, house- 
wife—becomes conscious of the true values repre- 
sented in our soils, forests, waters and wildlife— 

Resolved—To campaign for conservation by promoting 
its teaching in our schools, by fostering its explanation in 
civic, social, and fraternal groups, and by emphasizing its 
values in daily conversation always. 

Because, finally, better hunting, more wildlife, and 
greater outdoor opportunity can only result from a 
more active interest and effort on the part of every- 
one— 


Resolved—That 1953 will be a year of action in con- 
servation, that there will be more doing and less talking, 
and that each one of us vitally interested in our wildlife 
resources will by deed and daring accomplish some im- 
provement for wildlife in the year ahead. Our part may 
be small, our capabilities limited, but each shrub planted for 
game food, each hour of labor devoted to soil improvement, 
each person made aware of his stake in nature all count to 
the credit of conservation. 


MAKE 1953 A BETTER YEAR THROUGH 
CONSERVATION 























Smoky 
Smoky sensed the lunge of the big 


hound even as he glanced up from By George X. Sand 
the tin dish. | 


PART I 


HE deer was doomed, She sensed 
it as she lunged blindly through 
the smoking forest, 

Swollen awkwardly with the weight 
of her unborn fawn, she crashed 
into a sapling, fell heavily. She lay 
there, liquid brown eyes wide with 
fear, her breath coming as a painful 
whistle from the depths of her sweat- 
“%.\ ing body. 
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The fire had come up quickly. At 
first but a restless stirring upwind, 
it had fanned out with amazing 
speed into a crackling inferno. Ugly 
red flames, drawn forward on a 
thunderous draught of their own 
making, had leaped across the green 
tops of tall pines, leaving the re- 
sinous trees standing like huge blaz- 
ing torches against the smoke-dark- 
ened sky. 

The weary doe forced herself erect 
again as nearby a burning branch 
crashed to earth amidst a shower of 
orange-blue sparks. 

A rabbit broke from a smoking 
laurel clump, ran straight toward 
her as if seeking her help. The small 
bundle of brown fur had covered but 
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a dozen yards across the smouldering 
forest floor when it, too, burst into 
flame, tumbling end over end in its 
agony. 

An opening appeared suddenly in 
the surrounding wall of fire. Through 
it the doe glimpsed a clearing of sec- 
ond growth oak, tilled fields; a dis- 
tant farmhouse. She lunged toward it. 

Too late, long tongues of flame 
closed the avenue of escape again. 
But the deer refused to turn back 
now. Desperate with the urge to 
preserve the beloved bundle of life 
inside her it no longer seemed im- 
portant now that her own rich brown 
coat had caught fire. 

Burly Hoke Bronson, the farmer, 
was backfiring the clearing to save 
his already skimpy bean _ plantings. 
When the four-legged firebrand burst 
from the second-growth to collapse in 
a heap before him he swore softly 
at what followed. 

For the prostrate animal, her own 
life rapidly ebbing away, proceeded 
to fulfill her obligation: she gave 
birth to her fawn. 

Too weak to raise her graceful 
head for a farewell glance at what 
she’d created, the doe fastened her 
urgent glance upon the man instead. 

And Hoke Bronson nodded. “Okay, 
girl—I_ won't leave him here,” he 
promised brusquely. Then he quickly 
removed his jacket, placed the damp, 
awkward bundle inside it and ran. 

Living as they did, several miles 
from the nearest village, Hoke Bron- 
son and his angular wife had to de- 
pend upon themselyes to divert the 
late spring woods fire from their 
ramshackle farm buildings. When it 
was over, the weary woman, her fea- 
tures sharpened with soot and grime, 
found time to view the fawn with 
hostile - concern. “We got enough 
mouths: to feed around here,” was 
her laconic comment. 

“Thought mebbe the kids might 
like him for a playmate,” her hus 
band ventured cautiously. 

“You didn’t bring ’im 
kids,” 


fer the 


Bronson shrugged. “Awright, then 
—figgered mebbe we could fatten him 
up; mebbe get fifty-sixty bucks for 
his carcass when the deer camps 
open up again this winter.” 

Some of the sharpness left the 
woman's face as she considered the 
possibility of money. “That's ag’in 
the law, y know.” 

“Is it?” Bronson asked dryly. He 
jerked a thick thumb toward a lean- 
to shed. “Go fetch me a box to put 
him in.” 

The spotted fawn, unaware of the 
violent end already so planned for 
him in this strange, man-made world, 
felt himself being placed in the box 
and carried inside the farmhouse. 
There the Bronson children, little 
Billy and Susan, smelled the burnt- 
wood odor that still clung heavily 
to his reddish-brown coat. As a re- 
sult they promptly christened him 
“Smoky.” 

Gradually Smoky was to grow ac- 
customed to the incessant confusion 
of sound that reverberated from the 
confining walls; the clatter of pans 
and dishes; the banging of doors and 
the heavy footsteps on the hard, 
rough floors; the screeching voices 
of the children. All these were am- 
plified in his large ears. Even the 
nippled baby bottle, filled with warm 
goat’s milk, he learned to accept. 
Bronson’s wife thrust it grudgingly 
beneath his moist, black nose at reg- 
ular intervals and Smoky worked his 
pink gums over it in trusting reflex. 
Later, as the strength began to flow 
into his slender legs, so that he was 
able to romp skittishly about the 
dusty farmyard with the children, 
Bronson’s wife fed him a sweet mush 
in a tin plate on the back porch. 
This Smoky always looked forward 
to, standing over it spread-legged like 
a dog, lapping it up eagerly because 
it always tasted so good. 

But the burning, smoking smells 
which came from the black iron cook 
stove in the kitchen always terrified 
him, leaving him restless and uneasy, 
although he knew not why. 
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Outside, too, there were many new 
sights and sounds and smells to be- 
some accustomed to. There were the 
horses and cows and goats, creatures 
which appeared vaguely familiar, but 
who for some reason seemed to share 
little of his enthusiasm as he cavorted 
nimbly about them. There were the 
pungent, nose-wrinkling odors of crop 
sprays, the sour stench of the manure 
that lay in the hen yard and the pig 
pen. These smells clogged his sensitive 
nostrils and prevented full apprecia- 
tion of those other and far cleaner 
scents that floated over the Bronson 
farm when the wind was right: the 
crisp, inviting aroma of balsam stands 
atop. the surrounding ridges; the 
heady perfume of distant, sun-washed 
meadows where mingled the mellow 
sweetness of flowers and grasses with 
the warm body scents of birds and 
animals feeding upon partridge berry, 
weed seed and the numerous tender 
young shoots that grew there this time 
of year. 

And then, too, there was Granger, 
the Bronson’s longeared, -sullen fox- 
hound. 

One morning as the young buck 
was eating his mush young Billy Bron- 
son came to the back door with 
Granger. Pointing his small index 
finger mischievously at the fawn, the 
boy made an urgent, hissing sound 
with his lips. Smoky sensed the lunge 
of the eager hound even as he glanced 
up from the tin dish. Too late, he 
threw himself violently sideways. But 
not before the heavy jaws closed 
triumphantly over one slender fore- 
leg, drawing blood and causing sharp 
pain. 

Hoke Bronson, observing _ this, 
leaped up angrily from the break- 
fast table. He struck the surprised 
hound a vicious blow alongside the 
head, sending the animal tumbling 
from the littered porch and into the 
yard. Then he turned upon his son. 

“Don’tcha touch that baby!” It was 
Bronson’s wife, suddenly furious. 

Bronson glared. “Why not? He did 
it a-purpose!” 


“I don’t keer! That damned deer 
has been ‘round here too long any- 
way. He’s eating us outta house an’ 
home. You better get rid of him soon 
or I will!” She made a threatening 
gesture toward Hoke Bronson’s rifle 
where it stood unloaded in one corner 
of the kitchen. 

The rest was lost to Smoky. Fright- 
ened, he fled the farmyard, stopping 
only when he reached a stand of oak 
atop a hill behind the farm. There he 
lay down, licking his bleeding leg, 
trying to find an explanation for this 
sudden and confusing turn of affairs. 

Had the fawn but realized it, there 
awaited invitingly at his back miles 
of woodland freedom; forest and 
stream, where roamed others of his 
own kind, motherly does who would 
have provided the orphan with com- 
panionship and instruction in the 
mysterious ways of the wild. 

But the only world Smoky knew 
consisted of the screeching Bronson 
children, the sweet mush which he 
loved so, now and then a handful of 
tender crop shoots which Bronson 
gave him to chew into a cud as he 
lay dog-like between the furrows, 
watching the man who had saved his 
life. As a result, he was still there 
when Bronson came to bind up his 
wound with a dirty handkerchief and 
lead him back to captivity. 

At four months the young buck was 
almost as large as his mother would 
have been, had she been alive. Hoke 
Bronson’s sharp glance had developed 
the habit of following the deer 
thoughtfully about the farmyard, For 
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already the shortening September 
evenings were carrying the crisp prom- 
ise of approaching winter. Before 
long now the surrounding deer camps 
would be opening up once more. Red- 
capped hunters would be driving 
down from the city to stalk the ridges 
with tooting horns and ready guns. 
There would be at least one eager 
to drive triumphantly home with 
Smoky’s stiff body lashed across a 
femmer... 

One night as the moon lay softly 
against the first snow in the farmyard 
Smoky stood uneasily inside the cor- 
ral, reading a message on the night 
breeze. From afar an inviting scent 





reached him; something which made 
him feel suddenly impatient with the 
barnyard animals who had already 
retired for the night. Shortly it came 
again—the smell of his own. 

With a snort Smoky wheeled and 
trotted about the corral. Carefully he 
searched the rough wooden bars for 
an opening, even though he knew 
already he would not find it. Bronson, 
foreseeing just such a possibility, had 
purposely strengthened the fence, 
built it higher. 

Smoky stopped, pawing the snow 
impatiently. He'd grown considerably 
since he’d first come to live with the 
Bronsons. His chest had deepened 
and he had taken on the color and 
general appearance of his wild breth- 
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ren. His winter coat was sleek and 
bluish-gray instead of brown. A white 
band ran across his long nose and 
around both of his big eyes. The same 
clean white color extended along the 
underside of his belly and out to the 
tip of his tail, now full and feathery. 

Suddenly, on a distant, moon- 
washed slope, he saw a full-grown 
deer step into view. The ghostly fig- 
ure stood motionless, framed against 
the star-studded sky. Shortly a second 
animal materialized from nowhere to 
stand behind the first. Then a third, 
and a fourth—until all disappeared 
unhurriedly across the snowy ridge. 

With a snort Smoky wheeled away 
from the confining fence. Not know- 
ing exactly what was causing him to 
do it, he trotted a dozen yards toward 
the center of the corral. Then, turn- 
ing and gathering speed swiftly with 
a drumming rush of hoofs, he sailed 
cleanly over the topmost bar to free- 
dom. 

All that night, as if he were living 
in a joyous phantasy world with no 
control whatsoever over his actions or 
what would happen next, Smoky ran 
with his own kind. He ran against a 
mysterious, silver-velvet curtain of 
darkness, vibrant with a hundred ex- 
citingly new sounds and smells and 
tastes that reached far back into his 
own inherent wildness and stirred him 
deeply. On the moonlit slopes there 
stood lithe blue-white forms, similar 
to his own. Some welcomed him with 
happy snorts from __ frost-smoked 
breath; teasing thrusts of glistening, 
cold noses against his sides and rump. 
Others, musky and impatient with the 
madness of the rut, regarded him 
aloofly, or perhaps pawed the snow 
and lowered well-antlered heads in 
warning whenever he drew too close. 

There was the white shadow of a 
large weasel. Surprised and crouching 
against the snow beside a_ small 
stream, only the black tip of its twitch- 
ing tail revealed movement. There 
was the double plop-plop of a pair of 
muskrats diving into the cold water 


from atop their crude home of mud 
and roots. There was the eerie screech 
of the hunting owl as it glided low 
through the trees on softly feathered 
wings that deadened all sound of its 
approach. And once, as he bounded 
gleefully down a luminescent grade 
and into a valley swimming with 
shadow, there came from a dark 
thicket a hot, warning scent that 
made the breath explode from his 
lungs in an involuntary wh-o-o-sh. A 
young doe running beside him threw 
her shoulder quickly against his, al- 
most upsetting him, as they raced 
away in a new direction to safety. 


The young doe was still with him 
when dawn broke as a hesitant gray 
smear of light low over the trees to 
the east. Smoky, however, had prac- 
tically forgotten her. With the arrival 
of another breakfast hour he could 
think only of the ramshackle farm 
that lay in a meadow somewhere be- 
hind him, of the sweet mush that 
would be waiting on the back step. 
He began to quickly retrace his steps 
in the only direction that spelled 
home to him. Puzzled, his nimble 
companion followed. 


When Smoky reached the copse of 
oaks behind the farmhouse he could 
see a figure moving in the yard. It was 
Bronson. Smoky ran faster, down a 
hill and across the dew-wet pasture. 


The young doe, however, had stop- 
ped. Suspicious, she’d seen the man 
glance up at them, then dodge 
quickly into the kitchen of the farm- 
house. She was already turning away 
when the man reappeared, throwing 
a rifle to his shoulder and taking 
quick aim 

Smoky heard the whine of the bul- 
let, heard the bonecrushing impact 
as it struck the doomed animal be- 
hind him. He slid to a halt, startled. 
The doe, a broken thing, lay thrash- 
ing violently against the meadow 
grass in her death struggles. ° 

Hoke Bronson’s glance flickered 
and he fingered the trigger as he 
watched to see what Smoky would 
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do. Had the quivering young deer 
turned to run he would have been 
shot dead in his tracks. 

Smoky was locked up inside a stall 
of the cow barn. Shortly afterward 
Bronson returned to the cow barn, 
this time carrying the dead doe across 
his big shoulders, Stringing up the 
still-warm animal in plain sight of 
Smoky, Bronson proceeded to remove 
the hide and entrails with short, deft 
strokes of a dirty bowie knife. 

Smoky was terrified. He jerked 
wildly against the restraining rope 
about his graceful neck. There clung 
heavily in the close air the same re- 
pulsive stench of death that he and 
the now gutted doe had smelled the 
night before as they circled a carrion 
tree in which there perched in gorged 
repose a number of naked-headed 
buzzards. 


All that day and night, while a 
light snow fell silently outside, the 
young deer remained confined thus in 
the presence of recent death. The fol- 
lowing morning it was still dark 
when Bronson returned to the barn. 
Unfastening the end of his tether 
rope, Bronson led the nervous Smoky 
outside into the cold. 

Starlighted snow crunched crisply 
underfoot as the two began what 
would be Smoky’s last march across 
the fields and toward a nearby swamp. 
Automatically, Smoky tested the 
sharp, clear air, letting it fill his 
dusty lungs. From somewhere upwind 
came the musky odor of an annoyed 
skunk. A night bird, disturbed at the 
noise of their approach, flew off into 
the darkness with a startled squawk. 
Nearby, Smoky’s wrinkling nose 
caught the telltale calling cards left 
there earlier by several of his own 
kind in search of browse. 

Somehow all this made Smoky rest- 
less. He began to suspect the signifi- 
cance of the heavy rifle clasped in 
Hoke Bronson’s big hand. 

Dawn broke, gray-black and cold, 
as Bronson tethered Smoky to a strong 
maple sapling. The rope bit sharply 


into his neck as the grim man pulled 
it suddenly tight. ‘Then without a 
second glance Bronson turned and 
walked away through the snow .. , 
ten paces... fifteen .. . twenty. 

Suddenly Smoky was afraid. He 
knew now what was coming .. , he’d 
seen the devasting effect of that black 
rifle upon the carefree doe in the 
meadow . . 


Bronson was raising the gun now, 


sighting it. Smoky jerked wildly 
against the rope. His sharp black 
hoofs slipped against the frozen 


ground. He jerked again. It was no 
use. He was tied securely. 

Bronson’s head jerked up. “Hold 
still, damn you!” he snarled. ‘““Here—” 
at the sudden sharp whistle Smoky’s 
big ears pricked forward to startled 
attention. 

Cr-a-a-ck! 

The sound seemed to _ ricochet 
down the corridors of Smoky’s brain, 
echoing and re-echoing in a scream- 
ing nightmare of sound that grad- 
ually diminished into velvety noth- 
ingness as he sank slowly into the 
pink void of insensibility. Once again 
he was racing across the moonlit 
slopes with his little friend, the doe. 
Only this time when he came to the 
dark thicket in the shadowy valley, 
for some reason he couldn’t turn 
back; he crashed full into it, full into 
the hot, fetid breath of the destruc- 
tion that waited there, and he felt 
the sharp claws digging deeper into 
his neck; deeper, deeper, until in a 
frenzy of fear he began to kick... 
Ricks. . 00 Riek... 

... To Be Continued. 





The fat of the sloth bear is highly 
prized by the natives of the moun- 
tainous parts of India for the lubrica- 
tion of delicate steel parts used in 
gunlocks. It prevents rust and_ will 
not clog with constant use, 

* * @ 
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LONE horseman topped — the 
A high ridge of a hogback moun- 
tain and halted long enough to scan 
the marvelous vista before him—acre 
upon acre of forested land, knifed 
here and there by a winding stream 
coursing into infinity. 

Having completed his reconnais- 
sance he moved on, the sound of the 
horse’s hooves mingling with the 
rattle of several traps swinging from 
his saddle horn. Who was this man 
and where was he going? That is a 


Game rotec for 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


long story which will not end in our 
day. The man was a Game Protector 
and the area he patrolled was the 
whole state of Pennsylvania. That 
was back in 1896, when the Common- 
wealth could afford to employ only 
one person to match wits with the 
two-legged poachers and the winged 
and four-footed predators. 

Today that lone rider, and a few 
others like him who later helped to 
ease the burden, are symbolic of one 
of the greatest attempts ever made to 


‘ Two early day Game Protectors leave their headquarters on horseback for a patrol of 


the surrounding forests. 
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save a natural heritage from decima- 
tion. 

This story could be made a saga of 
Penn’s Woods, fraught with the 
dangers, the thrills and the hardships 
which accompany any innovation— 
and the coming of the law was just 
that—but I am not going to make it 
such. 

I am going to breach many gaps 
and simply make you acquainted 
with the wildlife guardian of today 
—your Game Protector; what he does, 
and how you can help him. Today 
his duties are manifold, his respon- 
sibilities great, and his training para- 
mount. 

Let us begin with his training, 
which is compulsory. Since 1936 the 
Game Commission has operated a 
conservation school for the instruc- 
tion of prospective Game Protectors. 
They are selected only after passing 
the stiffest oral, written and physical 
examinations. 

Competition is keen, too, because 
the position attracts many who love 
wildlife and wish to become _ pro- 
fessional conservationists. If an ap- 
plicant qualifies he is enrolled as a 
student officer in the Commission’s 
conservation school for a year where 
he undergoes intensive field and 
classroom studies. Upon graduation 
he receives his commission as a Game 
Protector but is required to serve an- 
other twelve-month _ probationary 
period before he is considered a full- 
fledged member of the official family. 

The probationary period is a safe- 
guard which the Commission uses as 
a measuring stick in evaluating a 
man’s interest, sincerity and effort. 
The fellow who thinks his schooling 
was tough has another thought com- 
ing once he assumes the _ responsi- 
bilities of a graduate officer. School 
was a bed of roses compared to the 
real McCoy. In school he was taught 
the fundamentals of field work along 
with other things, but only enough 
to whet his appetite. Now, after 
twelve month’s training, he’s on his 





own and if he isn’t bewildered at 
first he’s certainly made good use of 
his training. From the’ minute 
his appointment is announced in the 
newspapers he receives more corres- 
pondence, telephone calls, complaints 
and advice than the gripe depart- 
ment of a big city department store 
and that’s saying a lot. He’s a popu- 
lar man with everyone except his 
family, especially his wife. Here’s 
why. 

“But darling, why must you get up 
at five o’clock every morning?” “Yeah, 
why must I” the Game Protector 
soliloquizes. Out loud it’s “Honey, I 
can't help it. For three days now 
there’s been early morning shootin’ 
on that ridge west of Hall’s Corners 
and I’ve got to stop it if I can. I'll 
phone around nine and pick up 
any messages that come in.” 

Four hours pass, a long, lonely 
vigil in the cool damp hours with 
nary a sound but the chattering of 
the squirrels and the chattering of 
your own teeth. Well he tried and 
Farmers Jones and Wagner knew he 
was on the job because he waved 
to ‘em as he went by. 


Comes nine a. m. “Hello honey, 
I'm calling from Derrick’s up on the 
pike; any news? From the Supervisor? 
I’m to see John Marlow on Trindle 
Road out of Exter about the Farm 
Game Program? O. K., I was going 
over there anyhow. May not get 
back till late. John Gary over at 
Clairton wants me to talk gun safety 
to the high school kids at 2:00 o’clock. 
Afterwards I want to check some 
side-hill plantings the food and cover 
men are putting on the game lands 
and set a few fox traps. Bye now.” 

Before the day was over this Game 
Protector managed to do a few other 
jobs, all unscheduled—jobs that for 
economy's sake were on his “if and 
when” itinerary. For example, since 
he had to go through the county seat 
he stopped for a few minutes and 
chatted with the County treasurer 
about posting some safe hunting pla- 





Photo by Hal H. Harrison. 


A group of game protectors-in-the-making receive first-hand instructions at the Commis- 


sion’s Ross Leffier School of Conservation. 


cards and GAME NEws advertisments 
in his office. In another town he 
checked the records of a taxidermist, 
fur dealer, propagator and fur farmer 
—all licensed agents who were negli- 
gent about renewing their permits— 
and talked to a Justice of the Peace 
about a pending hearing. 

When he got home it was 6:30. He 
ate, read his mail, answered a few 
letters, wrote out his report for the 
day and hit the sack. At 11:00 p. m 
the phone jingled. A motorist hit a 
deer three miles west of Mill Run, 
it is badly injured but still living; 
must be put out of its misery. On 
goes the shirt, pants and shoes, bang 
goes the door, the drowsy complaints 
of his wife ringing in his ears. He 
removed still another deer from the 
highway that night, traveled seem- 
ingly endless miles and did not arrive 
home until 3:00 a. m. Three hours 
sleep and he is starting another day. 


The example used in the foregoing 
paragraphs is only a routine one. If 
you had five dollars for every time 


the averaged Game Protector is 
chased out of bed in the middle of 
the night during his service it would 
make a nice nest egg. Sometimes he 
never even gets to bed. In fact, this 
often happens during the big and 
small game gunning seasons. 

The days approaching these seasons 
are especially rough. That’s when 
the cheaters do their dirty work. 
Bringing them to task is no easy job. 
A gun echo through a valley in the 
early morning is sometimes the only 
indication the Game Protector has 
that a robber is afoot—and pre-season 
shooters are robbers in every sense 
of the word. To lay. a course or plan 
a campaign that will eventually lead 
to the violator by the heels is no 
picnic. On top of that some violators 
are to be seriously reckoned with. 
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Armed with lethal weapons they con- 
stitute a physical and sometimes a 
mental hazard that involve a very 
definite element of risk. More than 
one Game Protector has paid with his 
life or been seriously injured while 
dealing with the hardened, deliberate 
violator. 

Organized gangs, especially spot- 
lighters of deer, are constant thorns 
in the side of the Game Protector 
serving in deer country, but clever 
detective work and good timing have 
netted some big hauls in_ both 
culprits and fines during the past 
several years. But bagging spotlighters 
is a tough, exhausting assignment, 
and don’t you forget it. Those shifty 
birds are likely to pounce anytime, 
anywhere which means 24 hour vigil 
when they’re on the prowl. And re- 
member, this job is no extra curri- 
cular activity for which the Game 
Protector gets a bonus or double pay. 
It’s a part of his job. 

Night patrols, often in the rough- 
est kind of weather for man on foot 
or on the highway; car searching; 
early morning reconnaissance; back 
breaking trips lugging out illegally 
killed deer—all these are part of his 
job, too. 

You're beginning now to see why 
the Game Protector must have special 
training, exceptional ability, good 
common sense, diplomacy and plenty 
of stamina. He has many duties and 
law enforcement is not the only con- 
sideration. He spends much time in 
trapping, transferring and liberating 
game; in establishing and helping 
maintain propagating areas; in trans- 
porting day-old chicks from the Game 
Farms to sportsmen and other co- 
operators, and in inspecting the pens, 
birds, etc., from time to time. Later 
he calls for and releases these birds 
on areas open to public hunting 
when they are cld enough. 

He conducts investigations of all 
kinds, checks damage complaints, and 
disposes of game killed for crop dam- 
age. Meetings of Deputy Game Pro- 


tectors must occasionally be held to 
keep these voluntary officers up to 
date and to plan their work for the 
hunting or other seasonal activities, 

Predators must be controlled and 
instruction and cooperation in preda- 
tor control work provided. This in- 
cludes the preparation of traps and 
actual trapping. Questionable bounty 
claims must be investigated for pos- 
sible fraud. 

The Game Protector frequently 
helps to acquire options on desirable 
land and after its purchase assists in 
its management and maintenance. 
Today he is fortunate in having a 
Food and Cover Corps, consisting of 
local workers for the most part, to do 
the physical work, such as clearing, 
preparing, fertilizing, liming, seeding 
and harvesting food strips; construct- 
ing and maintaining essential equip- 
ment—planting trees, shrubs and 
vines; pruning, cutting and bulldoz- 
ing timber; constructing small ponds, 
developing marsh areas and planting 
waterfowl food plants. 

Farm Game Refuge Projects must 
be administered, the cooperators kept 
contented and informed, the areas 
well posted with safety zone placards 
prior to the gunning season. New 
prospects having lands adjoining 
existing projects must be interviewed 
in an effort to encourage their affilia- 
tion, thereby increasing the acreage 
of public shooting grounds and im- 
proving better Commission-farmer- 
sportsmen relations. This job  re- 
quires tact and the exercise of person- 
ality. 

Game must be fed in_ winter; 
Shelters must be built and re- 
plenished. Often scouts and youth 
groups are taken on these excursions 
and shown how to build shelters. 

The Game Protector is the eyes, 
ears and mouthpiece of the Com- 
mission. As such he must attend 
many sportsmen’s meetings, give ad- 
vice and information. He often helps 
new clubs get started and assists them 
in planning programs. He visits the 
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schools and takes part in community 
enterprises. He teaches youngsters 
how to handle guns properly. He 
often assists the Fish Warden, the 
Forest Ranger, and other state or 
federal conservation agencies. 

His paper work is voluminous and 
the time he spends on his reports is 
the time you and I would spend go- 
ing to a movie or just staying home 
with our family. Twenty-four hours 
a day are not enough hours for a 
Game Protector in this modern day 
and age. Times have changed. There 
are too many claims upon him and 
when he hangs up his hat on the 
eve of retirement he hasn’t much to 
look forward to in the way of finan- 
cial security, compared with the 
sacrifices he made and the splendid 
job he did. 


In future issues of GAME NEws a 
brand new series of outdoor stories 
based on actual experiences of Penn- 
sylvania Game Protectors, will take 
you behind the scenes in the daily 
life of these guardians of wildlife. 
Through their eyes you will glimpse 
the swift flowing panorama of con- 
servation progress, thrill to wilder- 
ness adventure that becomes almost 
routine to those charged with the 
responsibility of perpetuating and 
preserving a great natural heritage 
for the recreation and enjoyment of 
all. These tales, designed for your 
reading pleasure, will be avenues of 
approach to a better understanding 
of the life, responsibilities, and ideals 
of men whose only aim is to better 
serve you and your wildlife. 

The End. 


Photo by Koval, Huntingdon Daily News. 


All in a day’s work. This 175-pound buck leaped through a double-thick picture window 
in a Taylor Heights residence and wrecked the home to the extent of three or four hundred 
dollars’ damage. A cloth drape, which was pulled from a window, became wrapped around 
the animal’s head and eyes, and in the ensuing confusion the buck smashed furniture, 
china and statuary, and made a shambles of a laundry and game room. District Gamé 





Protector Dean M. Lesnett was called in to put the wounded animal out of its misery. 














































“ae rt o 
Walking 


HE countryman closes his desk 

for the last time as the frayed- 
edged old year moves into oblivion 
and a lusty bright new youngster 
comes fighting his way up over the 
horizon. Out ahead lie twelve new 
months—twelve moons promising new 
wayside delights, from the Snow 
Moon of January clear through the 
exciting cycle to the Long Night 
Moon when yet another December is 
at hand. The outdoorsman, veteran 
of many years of wayside wandering, 
plans glorious days afoot along the 
byways of his native hill country. His 
only New Year's resolve is to take 
more and more of the bracing tonic 
of the open road. 

Sauntering is rapidly becoming a 
lost art. In the hustle and bustle of 
today’s streamlined living the aver- 
age man becomes panicky if con- 
fronted with an hour of leisure. He 
jumps into a dither and into a car 
and rushes off madly in pursuit of 
diversion. A few years of this electric 
living and he joins the ulcers brigade 
or winds up the sudden victim of an 
overburdened heart. 

The countryman long ago learned 
the outdoors therapy for frayed 
nerves. A good half-hour afield is 
better medicine in his book than all 
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the nostrums of the learned practi- 
tioners. The secret lies in walking, in 
going afoot as man was constructed 
to perambulate. How much _ of 
beauty and delight are missed by 
those who rush along the roadways 
too fast to see anything but the speed 
signs and traffic signals! 

There is more to walking than 
merely using the legs and feet to 
get from this place to that place in 
the roadside. Successful sauntering 
demands at least a working knowl- 
edge of trees, flowers, animals, birds, 
weather, books and even people. One 
prime qualification is a merry heart. 
“A merry heart goes all the day,” 
says Shakespeare, who was himself a 
prime saunterer. 

Stout hiking shoes, loose, comfort- 
able clothing with an eye to the 
weather, and a walking stick, prefer- 
ably one cut along the roadway; 
these are all the requirements in 
the way of a walking outfit. Then if 
the start be made in the new Jan- 
uary, the hiker will find that there 
is much loveliness under the hard 
and bitter rind of winter, The cool 
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clean smell of snow is in the air, a 
special fragrance known only to win- 
ter country and the winter hiker. 

The white mystery of snow is a 
splendid thing, when all the land- 
scape is muted to deep silver laced 
with blue shadows. The meadow be- 
comes a sea of pearl with dark masts 
of scattered brier riding the foam. 
The gaunt apple orchards pattern 
the sky with dry-point precision. 

The saunterer has not only the 
privilege of the little, unexpected, 
curving, leisurely country roads. His 
also are the fields, the woods, the 
hills and the byways. The apples by 
the roadside are for him, and the 
berries, and the bubbling springs. If 
persons who takes the time to look 
the weather is cold he eats with relish 
the frost grapes and what persim- 
mons he can find, and the white- 
meated turnip pilfered from the field 
he moseyed through. 


The countryman, long a confirmed 
hiker, finds that nature is as neces- 
sary to his well being as narcotics 
to the addict. Not that nature is an 
escape. And in his hopeless addic- 
tion the true countryman builds 
about himself a sure core of inner 
strength. He owns kinship with the 
earth. The necessity of nature to him 
is stronger even than he is. Take him 
away from his wayside haunts, his 
favored woods and roadways, and an 
essential part of him will shrivel 
and die. 

And so it is that the siren song of 
the open road calls once again as the 
new year comes on-stage. Out ahead 
lie many miles of carefree rambling 
wherever fancy leads. There is so 
much to see and hear and enjoy in 
the open and so brief the time that 
most men can afford for such relaxa- 
tion and quiet pleasure. And lucky 
indeed is he who understands the 
“various language” of his roadside 
communings with the wayside folk. 

To all who would escape the strain 
and tensions of a worried world, the 
countryman extends warm invitation 


to come along in leisurely strolls 
through thicket and swampland, 
across the hills and through the old- 
fields of 1953. There are no dull 
moments in the countryside, never 
a trip afield without exciting inter- 
ludes. And the only admission fee is 
the willingness to try to learn to 
walk. 


We've got our own “Marshall” 
plan going. It has been in active 
operation for several weeks now and 
was an unqualified success from the 
start. Everybody’s happy with the 
program, which was set up with no 
political _ considerations whatever. 
The peaceful dignity of the country- 
side has not been disturbed and we 
are already more than amply repaid 
for our initial investment in capital 
and labor. 


Headquarters were established in 
the lower row of the garden plot, on 
the side nearest the thickets just over 
the back fence. Here a row of giant 
sunflowers was started and carefully 
nurtured to tremendous fruitfulness 
during the past year. Instead of lop- 
ping off the heavy heads and drying 
the seeds for the feeding trays, we 
left the tall stalks undisturbed. 


It wasn’t long before word got 
around that old Neb Nose had set up 
a new lend-lease depot. Easy long- 
term agreements specified only that 
the recipients help themselves and 
pay off with a song now and then. 

I sat on a fallen log the other day 
and watched the plan in operation. 
From the timber edging the creek 
came a sudden flight of small birds. 
They swooped overhead and coasted 
in to landings on the bent-over flower 
heads. Each of these visitors plucked 
out a fat seed and flew back to the 
safety of the trees. One titmouse 
halted in a sycamore closeby, maneu- 
vered his trophy into better position, 
and then very cleverly split open the 
shell and swallowed the sweet kernel. 

We like our backyard ‘Marshall’ 
plan very much. It is a practical ap- 
proach to our countryside problems 
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which brings the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The whole thing is 
based on mutual understanding and 
respect. So far we have heard nary a 
twitter about backyard imperialism. 
Strangely enough, those are Russian 
sunflowers. 

The rain came with the daybreak. 
Dripping soddenly out of a thick gray 
overcast, the downpour beat a steady 
rooftop tattoo until well past the 
noon hour. The inch or so of wet 
snow which still swathed the bottom- 
lands soaked up the added moisture 
and floated a soft white haze through 
the valleys. Not even the tiniest 
breath of a breeze came by to lighten 
the gloomy picture of a miserable 
January day at its dismal worst. 

I pulled on an old slicker as added 
protection and headed outdoors at 
noon to explore the steaming thickets 
behind the house. Negotiation of two 
fence lines brought me to the tall 
sycamore grove which presides over 
the destinies of the side valley 
stream. The creek was really working, 
freighting a full load of fine top-soil 
far out to the distant silting beds on 
the way to the sea. 

On the shallow rips the rain fell 
into the fast water with a rhythmic 
hissing sound. In the wide eddies be- 
low the rips the brown tide “boiled” 
as the big drops churned the surface. 


The stream was rising and on the 
prowl, and had long since sliced off 
all the rim ice laid down by a series 
of sub-freezing midnights. 

I wandered about through the 
soggy thickets, noting the somber 
beauty of dripping twigs suddenly 
bejeweled with countless clinging 
crystal drops. A bedraggled pokeweed 
added to the mood of the gloomy day 
by slapping me coldly in the face 
with its tattered, water-logged leaves. 
The trees wore a resigned look, as 
though hunched against the weather. 


The rabbit colony in this area has 
apparently weathered the hunting 
season quite successfully. Cotton tail 
tracks were everywhere, indicating 
that the big-eared gentry were using 
the groundhog dens of the neighbor- 
hood for Winter quarters. So long 
as they don’t disturb the landlord’s 
sleep they are probably welcome to 
go and come as they choose. 

One fat bunny tore out of his 
dozing “form” in a grape tangle, 
stopped for a nervous moment in 
three nearby coverts, and _ finally 
holed up in a hollow section of a 
big sycamore which had fallen vic- 
tim to the elements. I hammered on 
the roof of his hideout with my hik- 
ing stick, but he ignored me com- 
pletely. 

Here and there on the snow a 
sprinkling of fresh “sawdust” re- 
vealed where the woodpecker clan 
had been at work. Sometimes the 
source of supply would be a dead 
branch high overhead which had 
been scoured by the feeding bird. 
The size of the tiny chips indicated 
the handiwork of the downy wood- 
pecker, one of the more common 
denizens of our Winter woods. 

I walked down the valley to the 
swinging bridge, but decided against 
crossing this swaying structure when 
two of the center planks turned up 
missing. By then I was wet enough, 
without risking an icy dunking in 
the turgid creek. This meant re- 
tracing a course back along the 
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streamside, and I followed the path 
laid out in the snow by a prowling 
dog. ; 

This bit of timbered and thicketed 
valley has provided us with much real 
entertainment. A good view of a por- 
tion of the area can be had from 
our kitchen window, and we have 
interrupted many a household chore 
to watch some interesting outdoors 
doings. A foraging raccoon furnished 
a recent episode. He came shuffling 
along the far edge of the creek an 
hour before the early January dusk. 

We watched him as he nosed 
around with proverbial ‘coon curios- 
ity. He found a morsel along the 
bank and stopped to relish it, then 
continued his shuffling journey. For 


al 


a 


more than a half-hour he entertained 
us. When. a long freight train came 
puffing up the valley, he climbed the 
creek bank and disappeared among 
the trees on the hillside. 

We have watched the seasons come 
and go through our kitchen window 
for many years. Never has the picture 
been the same two days in a row. 
Each day a new canvas glows for our 
enjoyment and then is gone forever. 
A few more weeks and we will see 
the crows about their February 
courting. Then will come the first 
greening veil before April bursts the 
Winter bondage. A kitchen window, 
with the proper outlook, can become 
a fascinating theater. 

The End 





Photo by Lock Haven Express. 


Deputy Game Protector Oscar Hake examines the bodies of a mother bear and her 


three cubs that were 


wantonly killed during the recent deer season. 


Hake and District 


Game Protector Millard Crooks began an investigation of the illegal killing, and eventually 
apprehended the culprit, a hunter from Beech Creek, Pa. The violator admitted his guilt 


and paid a fine of $800. 
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Photo by 
Earl L. Hilfiker. 


By Roger M. Latham 


OST everyone knows that a cer- 

tain group of animals, includ- 
ing the snowshoe hare, weasel, and 
ptarmigan, turn from brown or gray 
to white in late fall or early winter 
and back to the drab color in the 
spring. In fact, most of our birds and 
mammals change color to a certain 
extent when they shed their hair or 
moult their feathers in the spring or 
fall. For example, our deer lose their 
red summer coat and replace it with 


a gray winter coat along about Sep- 
tember. But most striking is the 
extreme contrast presented by the 
change from a dark brown to a pure 
white pelage or plumage. 

Many have wondered why this 
change occurs and what causes it to 
occur ata particular time of the year. 
Why not brown in winter and white 
in summer instead? And, because a 
snowshoe has no more control over 
the color of its coat than we do over 
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the color of our skin, what outside 
influence causes this change at a cer- 
tain season? 

The reason why these animals 
change color seems to be associated 
with survival. The dull browns or 
grays of summer blend with foliage 
and barren ground and produce a 
camouflage effect which protects the 
animals against their natural enemies. 
In the winter when snow covers the 
ground, the pure white color again 
serves the same purpose. This may 
explain why this phenomenon occurs 
only in the colder climatic regions. 

However, in Pennsylvania where 
snow may not lie on the ground 
throughout the winter as in northern 
Canada, this transformation may ac 
tually work against the snowshoe and 
the weasel. Nothing is more conspic- 
uous than an all-white animal against 
bare ground or brown leaves as many 
hunters know. Predators can spot 
them just as easily, and this may at 
least partially explain why they have 
not been able to extend their range 
farther south. 

How is this change in coat color 
breught about? It is simply that the 








brown hair gradually falls out in the 
fall and is replaced by white hair. 
During this period of shedding, the 
weasel or hare becomes increasingly 
grayer and whiter until all of the 
brown hair is finally lost. In the 
spring, the process is reversed. 

But now, what actually causes the 
animal to shed the one color and 
start growing the other? Many 
theories were advanced over the cen- 
turies, most of which were entirely 
wrong. The earliest arguments were 
that the animals kept the same hair 
throughout their lives and this merely 
twice a year. Later, it was fairly well 
bleached or faded and then recolored 
agreed that the change in tempera- 
ture was responsible, and as the days 
grew colder or warmer the animal 
would shed its hair and replace it 
with a different color. Others believed 
that it was a matter of time; that is, 
that after so many weeks the change 
would occur by shedding regardless 
of weather. 

Fairly recént experintents have 
shown all of these theories to be er- 
roneous. Instead it was found that 
the increase or decrease in the length 
of day caused the coat change. It was 
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also found that this could occur in- 
dependent of temperature and time 
of year. 

A white snowshoe could be placed 
in an unheated room in mid-winter, 
and, merely by artifically lengthening 
the days through using an electric 
light bulb, the hare could be induced 
to shed its white coat and turn brown 
in a short time. In the same manner, 
a brown summer rabbit would turn 
white in the mid-summer heat if the 
amount of light it received each day 
was reduced to compare with that it 
would normally receive outdoors in 
late fall and winter. 

Hares given eighteen hours of il- 
lumination daily remained perman- 
ently brown, and, when restricted to 
nine hours of light each day, they re- 
mained white or nearly white. Plac- 
ing masks over the eyes of these 
animals part time produced the same 
result as decreasing the hours of light. 

Thus, it was proved by these ex- 
periments that the eyes are the main 
receptors for the stimulus supplied 
by light. Through the eyes, light 
stimulates the pituitary gland which 
is known as the “master gland” of the 
body. The pituitary gland in turn 
secretes a hormone which causes the 
gonads to secrete greater quantities 
of the gonadotropic hormones. The 


amount of these gonadotropic hor- 
mones in the blood apparently con- 
trols the onset of shedding at each 
season and the replacement of the 
old coat with one of a different color. 


In another experiment, ptarmigan 
in winter plumage (white) were 
placed in an unheated room on 
November 1. Beginning November 
15, two 25-watt bulbs were used to 
provide additional light. During the 
first week the day length was regu- 
lated to 12 to 14 hours, and after that 
the birds were exposed to light 24 
hours each day. Within 19 days, the 
male ptarmigan began to show 
colored feathers, and the females be- 
gan to color within 23 days. By mid- 
December hens were in laying season 
plumage, and the cocks were fighting 
and mating with the hens. By Decem- 
ber 29, the first egg was laid even 
though the temperature in the ex- 
perimental pen was below zero most 
of the time, and incubation was 
started by January 11. 

Immediately following the above 
experiment, the light was gradually 
reduced to 7 hours per day and the 
room was heated to summer tempera- 
ture. Six days after the light was re- 
duced, molting began, and within 17 
days white feathers began to show. 
These birds went to the complete 
winter plumage in two months at 
summer temperatures. Experiment- 
ally, a bird was made to change plum- 
age six times in one year. A short ex- 
posure to four days of light speeded 
the spring molt by a month or more. 

Thus, differences in the amount 
of light reaching animals may have 
a profound effect upon their activi- 
ties. Moulting or shedding with the 
consequent color changes in many 
birds and mammals, reproduction, 
and migration are just three of the 
basic life processes affected by light. 
Continued experimentation will un- 
doubtedly uncover more of these rela- 
tionships between light and animal 
activities. 


The End. 
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You Com Whount 


Your Chu 


AVE an old set of deer antlers 

hanging out in the backyard or 
down in the cellar? If you are willing 
to spend an evening at home work- 
ing on them, plus a few cents worth 
of material, you can turn out a pro- 
fessional looking set of mounted 
antlers, that even your wife will ad- 
mire. 

Big, small, “Y” or ten-point, re- 
gardless of size or the number of 
points, the antlers of any deer can 
be made into an attractive mount 
that can be used to decorate most any 
room in a home. Just by following a 
few simple instructions. 

Like to try it? Ok! Here’s how it’s 
done. First, take a meat or hack saw 
and cut off the top portion of the 
skull below the antlers by making a 
cut from the back to the front in line 
with the top of the eye sockets. 

Then scrape and clean all flesh 
from skull bone and around burrs at 
base of antlers. If you can’t get the 
bone clean by scraping, place the 
skull in large pan with just enough 
water to cover skull bone and boil 
until skull is free of all flesh. 

Next cut out of a soft piece of wood 
a base block, this block should meas- 
ure about 4 x 5 inches, and roughly 
resemble the outline of a heart, with 
the cut made on an angle that leans 
towards the inside of the block. 

Now drill two holes, one above the 
other, about 2 inches apart, in the 
center of the skull bone. Then ar- 
range antlers evenly on base block 
and by using two wood screws just 
long enough to take a firm hold in 


the wood, screw the antlers fast to 
base block. 


eer 
By Frank J. 





Next to make a covering that will 
hide the jagged edges of bone on the 
skull, take an old pot or pan and 
mix together in it about a pound of 


plaster-of-paris by adding small 
amounts of water until it is about the 
Same consistency as putty. Keep stir- 
ring and add the water as you stir. If 
you accidently add to much water 
and your mixture becomes too thin, 
add no more water but instead, add 
plaster-of-paris in small amounts un- 
til the right mixture is attained. 


Then take an old putty knife, and 
by starting at the bottom of the wood 
base spread the plaster-of-paris on 
thickly over the entire skull clear up 
to the burrs on the antlers. Cover all 
bone and round it off even with the 
bottom of the base block. Put the 
plaster-of-paris on quickly and shape 
it up fast, -as it is quick drying, and 
will harden in about twenty minutes. 
When you have it covered to your 
satisfaction set it aside and let it dry 
for several hours, 
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When dry your antlers are ready 
for the final step. However, at this 
point you must decide on one of three 
finishes. You can either cover the 
plaster-of-paris base with a piece of 
black velvet; paint it with black 
paint; or leave it the natural white 
color of the plaster. For the velvet 
finish get a piece of velvet about 10 
inches square and cut holes in it to 
fit around the antlers just under the 
burrs, then fit velvet over plaster base 
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and tack to back of wood. For the 
paint finish simply sand the plaster 
with fine sandpaper and paint. And 
for the natural white plaster finish 
just sand it with fine sandpaper and 
use as is. 

You can also fasten your antlers to 
an attractive polished wooden shield 
or panel and have a really fine look- 
ing mount, that can be hung any. 
where in the house with pride. 

The End. 












Photos by the Author. 


(Above)—The antlers after being 
sxemoved from the skull. Hide must 
be peeled from the antler bases and 
all remaining flesh removed by boil- 
ing and scraping. 


(Left)—This photo shows the clean 
skull plate attached to the wooden 
base block by means of wood 
screws. 


two 
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Plaster of Paris is used to build up 
the skull plate and fill the space be- 
tween the bone and the wood base. 


(Below)—The edges of the velvet 
covering are tacked to the underside 
of the base block and the latter at- 
tached to a hardwood panel with 
wood screws. The use of velvet is 
optional—some like the natural white 
of the Plaster of Paris, while others 
prefer a coat of paint as a finishing 
touch. 
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Conshads in the Wild 


E cannot help noticing with 
what adroitness wild creatures 
often escape danger. Much of that 
peril is associated with man. How- 
ever, they by no means live at peace 
with one another. Not only are there 
predators and those preyed upon, but 
there are many fights in self-defense 
over rivalry in love, and for other 
causes. 

Of all the causes that make animals 
fight, the one that appeals to me as 
having in it a true element of the 
heroic is a combat waged voluntarily 
by a mother for her young. As such 
a struggle is likely to be undertaken 
against great odds, the affair is likely 
to be desperate, with the mother 
manifesting the dauntlessness of love. 

Such a dramatic encounter I once 
witnessed between my setter, Bob, 
and a wild turkey hen, protecting 
her brood. 

Bob and I, that June morning, 
were driving in a buggy down an 
old sandy plantation road. The dog 
must have been looking far ahead, 
for he saw the turkeys before I did, 
and sprang from the buggy before 
I could stop him. 

As soon as he left me, I realized 
what he was after, for I saw the last 
of the little turkeys running across 
the road. These babes in the woods 
were about the size of quail. 

Jumping from the buggy and run- 
ning down the road, I called Bob; 
but he was too excited to heed me. 
In a moment he would be in the 
flock, and I feared disaster. But the 
beautiful and innocent babes were 
not defenseless. I was to learn a les- 


The circling bird saw what was coming 
and turned to meet the menace, 


By Archibald Rutledge 































son about the valor of mother love— 
of the willingness of one life to lay it- 
self down for the sake of another. 
There is no greater deed under the 
sun. 

I saw the old mother deliberately 
pause on a sandy hillock just off the 
road and heard her give a querulous 
warning cry to her bewildered chil- 
dren, a cry that meant, in wilderness 
language, “Hide! Hide!” 

There were tufts of broom grass 
and low huckleberry bushes edging 
the road; and into this miniature 
cover the little ones, after sweet pip- 
ings of reassurance and understand- 
ing to their mother, vanished. Hav- 
ing thus temporarily hidden her 
young, the old turkey did not take 
wing—though by so doing she could 
easily have escaped Bob completely 
—but, instead, ran ahead of him in 
pathetic feigned distress, trailing 
both wings as if they were broken. 
This kind of performance on the 
part of a mother I had, of course, 
seen before. What I now witnessed 
was something entirely new in my 
experience, and it manifested the ut- 
most degree of gallantry. 

As Bob rushed forward, paying no 
attention to my strenuous efforts to 
check him, he ran over a green tus- 
sock, beneath which one of the tiny 
fugitives had taken refuge. Out it 
ran, piping shrilly in distress. The 
dog turned toward it, but at that 
moment the old mother turned too, 
and, half running and half flying, 
she dashed straight into Bob’s face, 
striking him simultaneously with 
wings and feet with such precision 
and savagery that the setter yelped 
and fell back in confusion. By this 
time I had come up, and managed to 
catch Bob by the collar. So near was 
the wild turkey that I might have 
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caught her too. But I dragged my 
dog away and bundled him back into 
the buggy, driving at oncé a hundred 
yards down the road, where I stopped 
to listen to the turkeys calling to- 
gether. 

In a few moments came the 
mother’s note, and then the delicate 
voices of the children. I left them 
united and happy; and as I remem- 
ber that experience I know that I 
saw, that day, behavior as intrepid 
as one is ever likely to witness among 
wild creatures—or for that matter 
among men. 


Of all the natural encounters I 
have witnessed in the wilds, none 
was more thrilling than the life- 
and-death battle of a huge king snake 
and a lordly diamondback rattler 
that I saw one day when hunting 
with a group in the early autumn. 
As we gathered after our drive, one 
of the natives brought with him a 
pine pole and on it a gleaming mass 
of tawny brown and black and white. 
This uncanny burden he slid from 
the pole to the road on which we 
were standing. It was a death grapple 
we saw, for in sinister and final 
struggle a great diamondback rattler 
of the swamps and a lordly king 
snake were wrapped in gorgeous 
battle. Each seemed to have wrapped 
the other with as many coils as 
possible, and to have constricted 
them with strangulation strength. 

The king snake had the rattler by 
the throat. So intent were they on 
their battle that they paid not the 
least attention to us and it was only 
after heroic effort that we were able 
to unsnarl them with the aid of long 
poles. I then suggested that we let 
the rattler go, giving him a start, 
and then that we release the king 
snake. This we did. 


Except in striking, rattlesnakes 
move slowly. This one left the road 
with great deliberation and crawled 
off into the thick gallberry bushes. 
Twenty minutes we waited and all 
during that time the king snake be- 
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haved like a dog that is being held in 
leash. When at last we permitted 
him to go, he immediately took the 
rattler’s trail, following it by scent. 

It was wonderful to see him reared 
high above the bushes, his black-and- 
white body glistening, peering this 
way and that, now disappearing, now 
rising. It was hard for us to keep up 
with him. Swift and lithe and grace- 
ful, he sped after Iris ancient prey. 

About 70 yards from the road he 
disappeared in the brush and when 
we came to the spot we beheld him 
and the rattler again in mortal com- 
bat. As far as we could judge, they 
had exactly the same terrible hold 
on each other that they had origin- 
ally held. It was a wrestling bout of 
the wilderness, a match to the death. 
The power of constriction of the 
king snake is far greater than that 
of the rattler and in this gladiatorial 
contest the constrictor was clever 
enough to handicap his foe by grip- 
ping him by the neck with his jaws, 
thus protecting himself from the 
diamondback’s chief weapon of of: 
fense, his dreadful fangs. 

We watched the fight until it was 
clear that the king snake would win, 
then we left them to finish the com- 
bat themselves. 

An encounter picturesque to watch 
is a battle in mid-air between bald 
eagles. Though I have repeatedly 
seen eagles strike at each other in the 
high heavens, only once have I «seen 
them clash determinedly. It jhap- 
pened in the springtime, above the 
waste marshes of a lonely delta. 


I was after some stray hogs on the 
delta when I saw a male bald eagle 
beating his way powerfully up the 
river. He must have been 300 yards 
high and he was the only thing I saw 
in the wide heavens. Almost above 
me he began to circle, almost to 
sleep, on his wings. After a few 
minutes, out of the north came a 
rival, very dark in plumage, with a 
white head that glistened in the 
morning sunlight. 
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Like some great projectile he tore 
through the sky, heading straight for 
the circling bird. The latter saw what 
was coming and, much to my sur- 
prise, turned to meet the menace. In- 
deed, so swift was the preparation 
and so certain the protecting maneu- 
ver that while the attacker still was 
some distance off the attacked was 
speeding toward the oncoming foe. 
Apparently an eagle believes that the 
only sure defense is attack. 


Far up in the central blue they 
clashed; I could see the powerful im- 
pact, I could not see the extended 
talons, the open beaks. But evidence 
of the duel’s fierceness came down to 
me in the shape of feathers. What 
amazed me was the extraordinary 
manner in which these mighty mon- 
archs of the sky side-slipped, tail- 
spun, looped the loop, barrel-rolled, 
zoomed, towered. 


Were they ancient rivals Was one 
trying to steal the other’s wife? Or 
was this just one of those masculine 
bouts that men enjoy? I think not 
the last for when one bird was 
worsted his rival pursued him re- 
lentlessly until he was lost to my 
vision in the illimitable reaches of 
the sky. 

Once, in the dusk of the morning, 
I was riding a wilderness trail. Some- 
where off to the right I heard the 
soft clash of antlers. Dismounting, I 
crept through the  mist-drenched 
bushes of that wilderness until I 
came to the edge of a small clearing. 
And there, just at daybreak, of an 
October morning, I saw two stags 
fighting. 

They were more agile and more 
wildly eager than bulls, but they 
fought much as bulls do, their heads 
together. Deer antlers are surpris- 
ingly springy, and each stag tried 
warily to turn his head. so as to get 
a superior purchase on the horns of 
his rival; then to bend his foe’s head 
backward toward the flank; then to 
rush him. 





Their strong and graceful legs were 
wide-set, their hoofs sunk in the 
loamy soil. Their backs were arched 
and the hair on their backs and sides 
stood out, so that in that dim, pearly 
light of daybreak they seemed huge. 


I could see their flanks heaving 
and their mouths were open for 


heavy breathing. Sometimes they 
would stand braced for some mo- 
ments, almost as motionless as 


statues; then suddenly one would try 
to rush the other. At length the 
larger buck gave a few steps back- 
ward, as if he were weary, ready to 
give up. A retreat, however, that was 
surely strategic, for as the smaller 
buck pressed his advantage rashly, 
the old veteran suddenly gave all he 
had and almost crumpled his op- 
ponent. Dismayed, the smaller buck 
gave ground, his head far too one 
side. At once the old stag ended the 
combat by charging full into the ex- 
posed flank. 


It was a dreadful impact. I ex- 
pected to see the younger deer drop, 
fatally wounded, But these wildwood 
wrestlers are slippery. Shrinking away 
from the blow, the defeated buck had 
avoided some of its force. He turned 
tail and fled, the enraged winner, 
his hair brushed out now, after him 
at full speed. Not for long, though; 
the victor was content. 

And well he might be, for he was 
to have his reward. No sooner was 
the battle over than a young doe 
minced shyly out of the shadowy 
bushes and joined the champion. 
Without question she had been the 
cause of this tournament of the lonely 
forest. 

I once found an 8-point buck that 
had, the night before, been killed 
in a fight with another buck. Two 
tines had been driven deeply into 
the stag’s haunch. The very next day, 
not a quarter of a mile from the 
scene of this encounter, I killed a 
10-point buck, and two of his long 
tines were stained with blood! There 
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seemed little doubt that he had been 
the winner of that secret and savage 
encounter in the wilds. 

When two bucks are fighting, the 
dim clashing of their antlers attracts 
other deer, both bucks and does, so 
that before the fight is over there may 
be a considerable audience. Hunters 
often take advantage of this and, 
mounting trees with two antlers, 
clash them gently together as a decoy. 

Such contests of the white-tailed 
stags have their counterparts in the 
battles of moose, black-tailed deer, 
mule deer, caribou and elk. Not in- 
frequently these frays end fatally for 
both combatants through the inter- 
locking of their antlers; and every 
good museum contains specimens of 
these “locked antlers.”” The locking 
takes place when, by a violent clash, 
the springy horns are forced into 
such a position that it is impossible 




















ever to “unlock” them. All attempts 
of animals so locked to pull apart 
only serve to tighten this terrible 
hold. The shape of the horns and the 
presence of their beams and tines 
contribute to the ease with which 
this tragedy of the wilds may occur. 
Death by starvation and exhaustion 
is commonly the miserable end of 
each haughty rival. 

I have been told by a reliable 
hunter that he killed a buck in nor- 
mal health that had evidently re- 
covered from this ordeal, though he 
still was dragging about with him 
the withered head of his antagonist. 
Much trampling and dragging had 
pulled the head away from the rest 
of the body. 

On another occasion I witnessed a 
battle between two stags in a forest 
clearing. My first sight of the two 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Land Area 


Bedford County contains 652,160 
acres of which 385,449 acres are for- 
ested. Publicly owned land _ totals 
70,749 acres, including 38,145 acres 
in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Extending eastward from the crest 
of the Allegheny Mountains, Bedford 
is located in Pennsylvania’s southern 
tier. Nestling among the hills and 
mountains are small but fertile and 
well cultivated limestone valleys. 
Blue Knob, second highest mountain 
peak in the Commonwealth, is lo- 
cated near Pavia. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
and the Baltimore & Ohio lines. In 
addition to the Lincoln Highway and 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, which 
cross the county from east to west, 
there are important north and south 
routes, the improved State highways 
totaling 592 miles. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector John S. 
Dittmar, Loysburg, has jurisdiction 
over Union, Lincoln, West St. Clair, 
Napier, Kimmel, King, East St. Clair, 
Bloomfield, Woodbury, South Wood- 
bury, and Bedford townships. 
District Game Protector E. M. 
Woodward, Walnut Street, Bedford, 
has jurisdiction over Juniata, Lon- 
donderry, Harrison, Cumberland Val- 
ley and Colerain townships. 


Cl ty 


District Game Protector John R. 
Hiller, R. D. 1, Hopewell, has juris- 
diction over Liberty, Hopewell, Snake 
Spring, Broadtop, West Providence, 
and East Providence townships. 

District Game Protector Orrie E. 
Smith, R. D. 1, Amaranth, has juris- 
diction over Monroe, Southampton, 
and Mann townships. 


Fish Warden 
William E. MclIlnay, 208 W. Bar- 
clay Street, Bedford. 


Agriculture 

Bedford County contains 3,362 
farms with 163,926 acres under cul- 
tivation. Principal agricultural prod- 
ucts include rye, wheat, oats, corn, 
hay, apples, livestock, poultry and 
wool. 

History 

Bedford County was formed March 
9, 1771, out of old Cumberland 
County, and at first embraced almost 
the whole of what is now the south- 
western part of the State. Seven divi- 
sions from time to time have reduced 
the county to its present limits. The 
county is named after its principal 
town (named in turn for the Duke of 
Bedford), which was laid out in 1776 
by John Lukens, Surveyor General, 
on order of the Proprietor, John 
Penn. The town site had been one of 
the most important advance forts on 
the line of western communications 
from the time of the expedition of 
General Forbes in 1758 when he 
pushed the great road through to cap- 
ture Fort Duquesne. General Wash- 
ington had his headquarters in Bed- 
ford during the Whiskey Rebellion 
in 1794 when there were more than 
6,000 militiamen assembled here out 
of 12,000 called to suppréss the in- 
surrection. Bedford saw the passing 
of wagon trains either to or coming 
from Pittsburgh, also large droves of 
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cattle, turkeys and hogs. Still later 
it saw long streams of Conestoga 
wagons going westward to further ad- 
vance the frontier. Bedford Springs 
has long been known as a health and 
summer resort because of the bene- 
ficial medicinal values of waters from 
numerous springs, which were known 
as early as 1823. President James 
Buchanan came here for 16 years 
previous to his election and later had 
the “Summer White House” at the 
spot. 
Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Beaver Creek, brook trout, Loysburg, 
6 miles; Bobs Creek, brown trout, 
Pavia, 7 miles; Cove Creek, brown 
trout, Charlesville, 12 miles; Earnest 
Run, brown trout, Bedford, 2 miles; 
Flintstone Creek, brook trout, Mary- 
land State Line, 5 miles; Imlertown 
Run, brown trout, Bedford, 2 miles; 
Koon Lake, rainbow trout, Center- 
ville, 268 acres; Maple Run, brook 
trout, Yellow Creek, 3 miles; Potter 
Creek, brook trout, Waterside, 4 
miles; Ravers Run, brook trout, Sax- 
ton, 3 miles; Raystown Branch, Jun- 
iata River, brown trout, Bedford, 18 
miles; Replogle Dam, rainbow trout, 
Woodbury, 7 acres; Shermans Valley 
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Run, brown trout, Hopewell, 5 miles; 
Shobers Run, brown trout, Bedford, 
8 miles; Three Springs Creek, brook 
trout, New Enterprise, 3 miles; Wills 
Creek, brown trout, Hyndman, 3 
miles; Yellow Creek, brook, brown 
and rainbow trout, Loysburg, 18 
miles; Bobs Creek, black bass, Pavia, 
7 miles; Dunning Creek, black bass, 
Cessna, 14 miles; Gordon Lake, black 
bass, Bedford Valley, 275 acres; Rays- 
town Branch, Juniata River, black 
bass, Everett, 40 miles; and Wills 
Creek, black bass, Hyndman, 9 miles, 


Recreation—Hunting 


Bedford County affords a wide va- 
riety of hunting with its diversity of 
farmland and forest. Small game 
hunting is generally good while deer, 
wild turkey, and a few bears are 
found throughout the forested areas. 

State Game Lands include: Num.- 
ber 26, totaling 9,228 acres near 
Pavia; Number 41, totaling 1,568 
acres near Woodbury; Number 48, 
totaling 7,249 acres near Patience; 
Number 49, comprising 5,131 acres 
near Inglesmith; Number 73, cover- 
ing 15,355 acres near New Enterprise; 
Number 97, totaling 5,947 acres near 
Rainsburg; and Number 104, com- 
prising 5,111 acres near Fossilville. 


The End 
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COMBAT from page 30 
rivals showed them standing with 
heads down and with their lithe legs 
braced. They were about six feet 
apart, each one evidently studying his 
opponent for an opening. On the 
edge of the arena stood a beautiful 
doe—the innocent cause of all this 
trouble. 

The two bucks approached each 
other slowly, lolling their heads from 
side to side, their polished antlers 
gleaming in the light of dawn. Now, 
with a sudden agile spring, each was 
at the other. Their horns clashed to- 
gether. But their antlers acted de- 
fensively as well as offensively. For 
each they were sword and shield. As 
I watched the duel, fascinated, it 
appeared that the goal of the game 
was for one stag to push his rival off 
balance and, having gained this ad- 
vantage, to rush his adversary off the 
field by thrusts in the flank. 


Round and round they turned, 
now slowly, now with a swift spin- 
ning movement. Finally one buck 
was forced to his knees by the sheer 
weight of the other. Then he was 
forced backward. Suddenly he jerked 
himself up and whirled away. His 
antagonist did not follow him. The 
loser appeared in no panic. After he 
had left the arena, he fell into an 
easy, rather nonchalant walk, which 
took him into the dewy shadows of 
the woods. The victor joined the doe, 
and she submissively accompanied 
him into the same sanctuary. 

An animal never fights except for 
life, whether it be for its own im- 
mediate existence, or for that of its 
offspring. Love-rivalry, it must be re- 
membered, ought to be considered a 
phase of self-preservation in that it 
is an instinct for the continuance 
of the race. All animal combats are 
over essentials. 

On the other hand, human beings 
fight for myriads of petty reasons, 
which would be no reasons at all in 
a state of nature; for money, for 
power, for social prestige, for all 


kinds of artificial superiority. Men 
fight also with a spirit of premedi- 
tated vengeance, which does not seem 
to exist among the children of 
nature. 


In general, all wild things live a 
tranquil communal life, commend- 
able in its serenity and tolerance. 
The real reasons why animals fight 
are never artificial. They are incident 
to the maintenance and the perpetua- 
tion of the great system of life it- 
self. 


. The End. 
THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


* * * 


Unlike most fish, the mackerel has 
no air bladder to give him buoyancy. 
Nature has equipped him with strong 
muscles along his spinal column so 
he can tuck his fins in close to his 
body so as to swim with a minimum 
of effort. 


The great brown Monarch butter- 
fly secretes an acid fluid which is dis- 
tasteful to birds, making it immune 
from their attacks. 

* * * 

The ant has two stomachs. One he 
uses for himself. In the other, he 
stores food which is to be shared with 
other ants in the nest. 

* * * 

Homing pigeons have been known 
to carry messages over 800 miles— 
despite the fact that they have been 
protected from hunters for many 
years, the quail in Ohio are at their 
lowest population point in history. 

* * * 


One pinch of snuff will kill a fish 
or snake almost instantly and will 
anesthetize a turtle for several hours. 

* * * 


The humming bird makes up to 
200 wing strokes per second, while 
the wild duck makes only eight. 


* * * 


Male ants live but a short time in 
adult state—the workers exist only a 
few months—average life of a queen 
ant is twelve months. 
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ft uUry he “ur 
of the Suture 


By Dr. Leon Augustus Hausman 


Only a zoologist may claim to 
know how a bedbug smells with- 
out losing his social position! But 


what has the smell of this uNMentiop. 
able insect to do with Chinchil}, 
fur, the luxury fur of the future 
Just this—the name Chinchilla j, 
said to be derived from the Spanish 
word “cinche,”” meaning bedbug, be. 
cause of the odd odor given off by the 
Chinchilla when it is angry or other. 
wise physiologically upset. 
Chinchillas were first imported 
from South America into the United 
States by Mathias F. Chapman ip 
1923. At that time eleven of the little 
soft-furred rodents were brought into 


Although the first American experiments with Chinchillas were begun in 1905, today 
less than 200,000 of these little animals are known ito exist. ; 
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Fig 1. A drawing by the author showing the longitudinal section of a mammal hair 


shaft, as it appears under the microscope. 


southern California as a source of 
commercial fur and to produce ranch- 
raised animals. Canadian breeders 
had first experimented with Chin- 
chillas as early as 1887 and the first 
American experiments were begun in 
1905. But today, less than 200,000 
Chinchillas are known to be in exist- 
ence and of these, about seventy-five 
percent are recorded in the registry 
of the National Chinchilla Breeders 
of America, an association founded 
in Salt Lake City in 1938. 


There are two species of Chin- 
chilla: Chinchilla lanigera and Chin- 
chilla brevicauda. The latter species, 
slightly the larger with a shorter tail, 
smaller ears, heavier, chunkier body, 
and a lower birth-rate, is the prin- 
cipal species domestically bred in 
South America today. Chinchilla 
lanigera, the species chiefly bred in 
the United States now, is found in 
the Andes Mountains of Peru and 
Chile at an altitude of from 8,000 
to 12,000 feet. Here the animals live 
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a burrowing lite in colonies among 
the loose slide rocks at timber-line 
and above, almost but not quite in 
the zone of perpetual snow. Life for 
long periods among such rigorous 
conditions of temperature has 


Fig. 2. Hair of chinchilla and rabbit 
under microscope. 


1. Chinchilla, basal third of shaft. 
2. Chinchilla, midway of hair shaft. 


3. Chinchilla, distal portion of small 
shaft. 


4. Rabbit, midway of hair shaft. 


5. Chinchilla, medulla and _ pigment 
in blade portion. 


developed an astonishingly thick, soft 
fur on the little rodents as protection 
against the intense cold. Chinchillas 
feed almost exclusively on vegetation 
—roots, rootstocks and underground 
stems, bulbs and similar  subter- 
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raneous plant tissues. These they dig 
up with their powerful forepaws, 
feeding mostly during the hours of 
morning and evening twilight. They 
roduce, in nature, two litters a vear 
with about five or six young in each 
litter. 

Chinchillas might be described as 
short, fat squirrels. Their legs are of 
almost equal length; their ears round- 
ish, large and flesh-colored; their tail 
soft and ‘bushy. The whole creature 
is roughly nine to thirteen inches in 
length and weighs from sixteen to 
thirty ounces. Their excessively thick, 
soft, pearly-gray fur has been the 
chief luxury fur for many years. In 
fact, it has been said that it was 
known and highly prized by the Incas 
long before the period of the Spanish 
conquest of Peru. So soft is the fur 
that a common saying goes, “You 
can’t feel Chinchilla fur.” It is in- 
deed almost like passing one’s hand 
through a soft, gray mist! Strange 
as it may seem, this fabulous fur 
wears well, even though the _ in- 
dividual hairs are among the weakest 
and most friable of all mammal hair. 


Chinchilla fur is not to be confused 
with Chinchilla cloth. The cloth is 
not derived from Chinchillas but is a 
fabric commonly woven from wool, 
or from a wool and cotton mixture, 
which by special machinery is plucked 
and rubbed-up into a multitude of 
minute soft tufts. These give the face 
of the fabric a very soft, delicate 
fluffy surface. 


It has frequently been said that the 
individual hairs (or hair-shafts) of 
the Chinchilla are solid rods, not 
hollow ones like the hairs of some 
other mammals. This is incorrect. 
Chinchilla hair-shafts, like nearly all 
typical mammal hair-shafts, contain 
a central, partially hollow pith like 
portion, known as the medulla or 
medullary column. This typical mam- 
malian hair structure is shown in 
Figure I. 


The medulla, which might be 
likened to the pith of a plant stem, 


is built up at the distal end of the 
papilla which lies in the base of the 
hair follicle. Under the microscope, 
the medulla in the hair of some mam- 
mals appears as a solid black rod; in 
others as a series of round, oval, 
squarish, or lenticular chambers with 
masses of pigment matter often inter- 
spersed. In a few mammals, like the 
bat, the medulla is lacking. In the 
Chinchilla, as shown in Figure II, 
the medulla consists of separate cham- 
bers with interspersed pigment ma- 
terial. This type of medulla is known 
as the discontinuous type and is very 
common in mammal hairs whose 
diameters range roughly from 25 
microns or so down to eight or nine 
microns. Chinchilla hair-shafts are 
classified about in the middle of this 
range. This discontinuous type of 
medulla, especially where the medul- 
lary chambers are large, renders the 
hair-shafts weak and easily broken or 
frayed. Thus, the hair-shafts of the 
Chinchilla are rated at about 12 to 
17 in the scale of fur durability. Ot- 
ter hair, with almost no medulla, is 
rated at 100. Some common furs and 
their wear-ratings are: Otter—100; 
Beaver—90; Seal—80; Mink—70; Fox 
—40; Squirrel—25; Ermine—25; Chin- 
chilla—15; Rabbit or Hare—5 to 8; 
and Mole 7. 

What gives the Chinchilla fur its 
relatively good durability is the fact 
that there are more hairs for a given 
area of skin to withstand the wearing 
away process than is the case with 
other furbearers. The skin of the 
Chinchilla is full of little brushes of 
hair. In other words, the skin is un- 
usually thickly beset with hair-follicles 
and each of these, unlike those found 
in most mammals, produces from 60 
to 90 hair-shafts. Since there are so 
many individual hairs in the skin, 
many of these can break off and fall 
away year after year without any per- 
ceptible effect in the appeafance or 
feel of the fur. In short, Chinchilla 
fur wears well. 

. The End. 
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By Hal H. Harrison | 


NE Saturday morning shortly before Christmas, Billy and Jane took 
a long walk in the woods. They walked along a well-worn path that 
had been so familiar to them all summer long. 

They remembered the birds that sang along this path: ovenbirds, red- 
eyed vireos, scarlet tanagers, wood thrushes and redstarts. They remembered 
the droning of the cicada and the buzz and hum of other insects. A chip- 
munk had squealed as it crossed their path one August afternoon. Flowers 
were everywhere. 

But this December morning, it was different. Billy and Jane noticed in- 
stantly the silence of the woods. If they had not known differently, they might 
have thought that everything was dead. But they knew that winter was a 
time of rest and a time of sleep. 

Some things were gone. Many of the birds had migrated south. Some of 
the insects had died at the end of their short lives. A few of the animals 
were still active. But what about the rest? 

They have entered what the Indians once called “The Long Sleep.” We 
call it hibernation. It is something between sleep and death; a frozen slumber; 
nature’s way of bringing her less hardy creatures through the cold winter 
and into another spring with its warming sunshine, 
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If Billy and Jane could have looked beneath the surface of the earth or 
in the mud at the bottom of the ponds, they would have found many, 
many creatures that are alive yet dead as far as knowing what is going on 
around them. 

How soundly these creatures sleep and how deep they go into this strange 
world of hibernation depends upon the individual. Bats that hang head- 
downward in caves and attics are among the deepest sleepers. The bodies of 
frogs hidden in the mud at the bottom of ponds are often frozen stiff, yet, 
there remains in the frozen bodies a spark of life that will awaken with the 
coming of spring. 

Among the mammals, none sleeps more soundly than the groundhog. 
Deep in its burrow beneath the frost line, this warm-blooded animal, whose 
normal body temperature in summer is close to 100 degrees (a human be- 
ing’s body temperature normally is 98.5) now slumbers away with its body 
temperature near the freezing mark. Breathing is slowed to as little as once 
every five minutes. 


Bears, skunks, raccoons and chipmunks hibernate too, but not all the 
same. Pennsylvania’s black bear will hollow out for itself a bed beneath a 
log or in an old stump and here it will sleep away the coldest days and nights. 
Warmer weather sends it out, but a sudden cold spell will send it back to 
hibernation again. 

Thus nature cares for its own. Spring will transform all these things 
into more active creatures and once again the woods will team with life 
as Billy and Jane walk down the familiar path. 

The End. 








THE RACCOON 





Raccy the ‘coon is as smart as he looks; 

He wears a black mask like numerous crooks 
The nests of birds he likes to rob, 

With sweet corn and hen eggs he often plays hob. 
But he is clean and considered good to eat, 

‘Cause his menu ranges from berries to meat. 


—Leo A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 
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HE first 


morning of our first 
special archery season for bucks, 
dawned clear and frosty in Forest 


and we were soon in the 
woods ready for the 9:00 o'clock 
starting time. Art Wilson and I had 
camped over the weekend and en- 
joyed the gorgeous autumn colors in 
the woods, along with doing a little 
reconnaissance work, trying to locate 
the strongholds of some of the wily 
bucks. 

We had been out only a short time 
when a mammoth “rocking chair” 
buck bounded out of his bed not 
more than forty yards ahead of me. 
His skill at keeping trees between us 
indicated his years of experience 
were not in vain. He was undoubtedly 
the biggest buck I had ever seen dur- 
ing my fifteen years of bow hunting 
in this territory, and it was heart- 
wre not to get a shot at him. 

Hard as I tried to stalk him though, 
I never came upon him again. 

Later, going over the ridge I dis- 
covered another buck standing about 
seventy-five yards away, but with too 
much brush between us to try a shot. 
While something behind him, and off 
to my right, kept attracting his atten- 
tion, I stood behind a large tree, hop- 
ing he would come nearer so I could 
take a shot. I could tell he was not 
the same one I had seen before, for 
he was a lighter color and did not 
have as large a rack. After a few 
minutes he broke and ran down the 
hill-and away from me without my 
getting a shot. 


County, 


bouck Hunting 


Going on across the valley and 
up the next ridge, I worked slowly 
down the other side. By this time the 
sun was getting quite warm and oc. 
casionally a gust of wind rustled the 
trees and gave me a chance to move 
some distance without the noise of 
my walking being so noticeable. In 
spite of this advantage I put up 
several does and young deer that 
bounded down over the side of the 
ridge. Soon I saw a deer about a hun- 
dred yards ahead of me, slowly mov- 
ing along in the same direction I was 
going. I could not see it well enough 
to tell if it was a buck or not. It ap- 
parently did not know of my pres- 
ence, so I tried to overtake it by mov- 
ing as rapidly as possible from _be- 
hind one tree to the next. When I 
had come to about the place where 
I had first seen the deer, I looked all 
around and could not see it anywhere. 
Moving cautiously aiong trying to 
find it again, I soon heard a loud 
snort down over the edge of the ridge 
to my left, but out of sight, and knew 
where my deer had gone. 

As I was nearing the point of the 
ridge by that time, I thought this 
snort would likely alert any other 
deer that might be on the ridge, and 
that my chances there were about 
finished for that day. I continued on 
however, and had gone only a short 
distance when suddenly a_ buck 
popped up out of his bed quite a 
distance ahead of me, but instead of 
dashing away he stood where he got 
up and looked directly toward me. 
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The trees were very thick between us, 
but there was a little slit through 
them that by a chance in a million, 
] might get an arrow through. I 
slowly came to full draw and still the 
buck stood staring in my direction. 
Loosing the arrow, it sped silently 
down this narrow opening, without 
touching a twig or slapping a tree, 
perfectly in line with the buck. I 
feared it was a little high, trying to 
get over some brush across the open- 
ing. The deer whirled and dashed 
away with no evidence of having 
been hit. Even so I felt highly satis- 
fied at being able to get an arrow 
through such a narrow opening, for 
such a long distance. Stepping it off, 
I went down to recover the arrow. 
The bed where he lay, was easily 
found and was sixty-eight yards from 
where I shot. I continued on the line 
of the arrow for several yards, but 
it did not show up in spite of there 
being little on the ground to hide 
it. At that distance it should have 
stuck in the ground at sufficient angle 
to be easily visible. When I had gone 


beyond where I knew it should strike, 
and still found no arrow, I looked 
around to see if it had struck some- 
thing and I had not heard it. There 
about ten feet away lay my arrow, 
and stepping over to pick it up, I 
immediately saw that it was only the 
feathered end of the arrow and the 
broken end of the shaft was covered 
with blood. I knew then it was a hit 
and that I likely had a buck. 

To give him time to lie down and 
die or get too weak to run, I waited 
a half hour or so before taking up 
the trail. To help pass those anxious 
moments away, I went back and 
photographed the bed, with the 
camera that I always carry for just 
such occasions. I rechecked the dis- 
tance of the shot and returned to 
where I had found the arrow. Look- 
ing around to pick up the trail of 
blood specks on the leaves and be 
able to tell which way he went, I 
discovered they were not hard to fihd. 
After following them a few yards, the 
spots were getting larger. To enable 
me to find the trail again, should I 
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lose it, I took my knife to blaze a 
little sapling. In so doing I took a 
look around, and to my surprise 
there not thirty yards away, lay my 
buck stone dead. Again I looked at 
my watch and it was less than fifteen 
minutes since he was shot, and he 
was only sixty-three yards from the 
bed. The arrow had entered approxi- 
mately the middle of his back, to the 
left of the spine, and had angled back 
under the spine with fourteen inches 
penetration. 

Practically all the equipment I 
used was of my own make, for I 
have been enjoying making, as well 
as using it for some twenty odd years. 
Strangely the bow was one of the old- 
est of the many I have to select from, 
and is the same one with which I 
took a black bear in the same terri- 


tory, several years ago. It is a straight 
end, self, osage with about sixty 
pounds weight at twenty-eight inches, 
The arrow was a self, port oxford 
cedar shaft, with a two-blade broad. 
head of my own make. 

The buck was an eight point and 
weighed one hundred and ten pounds 
hog dressed. He was the first one ] 
have taken in my fifteen years of 
hunting. I have never felt that the 
real measure of the success of a hunt, 
can be taken from the game brought 
home, but in the thrill and enjoy- 
ment of hunting with the bow, giy. 
ing the game a little more than a 
fair chance, and it makes a mighty 
good excuse to get out in the woods 
in the autumn of the year. So—for 
real thrills, it’s bow hunting for me, 

The End. 





Washington Sportsmen Evaluate Deer Management 


Long worried about the effects of a “buck law” on Washington’s deer 
herds, the Whitman County Sportsmen’s Association last spring appointed 
a committee to determine the advisability of supporting the usual policy 
of shooting only buck deer, according to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 

Answers from 16 states to a questionnaire revealed much interesting in- 
formation. Those that restrict hunting to buck deer reported only 11 
per cent of their herds were harvested annually, and only 23 per cent of 
the hunters were successful. In contrast, states that permit shooting deer 
of either sex experienced herd reductions of 26 per cent, and 45 per cent 
of their hunters were successful. 

Strict adherence to the buck law is useful for increasing the number 
of deer in a depleted herd. If the number of animals is great enough 
to destroy their winter food supply, however, harvest of antlered deer alone 
will do little to reduce the herd. Because an overpopulation depletes its 
own food sources, the animals fall, not to the hunter, but to starvation 
and disease. Kaibab Plateau in northern Arizona is an example of what 
happens to a deer herd if it is permitted to expand and overbrowse its 
range. Prolonged application of the buck law and predator control gave 
impetus to a tremendous increase of deer, which browsed all of the avail- 
able food; in the winters of 1924 and 1925 nearly 90 per cent of the 
animals starved to death. The range still remains in poor condition and 
supports relatively few deer. 

Various game departments have tested many schemes to balance the 
number of deer with natural food supply. Increased buck kill, winter 
feeding, trapping, and removing deer to other ranges, capturing fawns 
for release in understocked areas, and planting winter food have been un- 
satisfactory. The only practical and economical method that has been 
found to maintain stable, healthy herds of deer in equilibrium with 
natural food supplies is to harvest doe as well as buck. The com- 
mittee believes “it is far better to somewhat overharvest a population of 
deer than to permit the deer to exceed the range capacity” Deer have a 
rapid rate of recovery, but it takes many years before the range vegetation, 
once depleted, is able to support a good number of deer. 
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” Rabbits 


By James 


The following is written in order 
to get more rabbit hunters interested 
in helping to make the rabbit—the 
most hunted and most used animal 
for the training of rabbit hounds, 
both pedigreed beagles and just plain 
rabbit hounds—in our state and many 
adjoining states more plentiful. 

I have been closely associated with 
the rabbit stocking program of the 
Palmerton Rod and Gun Club Inc. 
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for the past sixteen years. After help- 
ing stock several thousand rabbits in 
these past years, I have become thor- 
oughly convinced that it is of no 
use to stock rabbits where there are 
none naturally, unless the proper 
food and cover are first provided. 
The common cry is, “Why aren't 
rabbits’ stocked at such and such a 
place?” “There were rabbits three 
years ago but they are all shot out.” 
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Here we have the age old complaint 
of the unthinking and more often, 
the inexperienced hunter, who 
simply does not look for or refuses 
to see the reasons why there are no 
rabbits where once they were plen- 
tiful. 

There are a number of good, logi- 
cal reasons, usually apparent to the 
for them. We all know that years 
ago our state was heavily lumbered 
off, thus giving large areas of brush 
piles and second growth timber with 
brier patches, the best when it comes 
to all year rabbit habitat. Today 
these large areas are grown up tracts 
of forest with bare forest floors and 
no winter cover or food for the 
rabbit. 

Then too, the trend of a good num- 
ber of people building in our rural 
districts takes thousands of acres of 
fair rabbit territory yearly. These 
factors coupled with the increased 
number of hunters, often cause me 
to wonder at the astonishing num- 
ber of rabbits still present in our 
state today. 

The common cry is, “I know of a 
cut-over patch which has only a few 
rabbits.” This is true but these peo- 
ple forget that probably 50 or a 100 


others also know of that tract and 
hunt it. Let me give an example, 
About five years ago, a fifty acre trac 
was cut-over near Palmerton, Pa, 
that had been decreasing in rabbit 
population before the time of cut 
ting due to the lack of food and 
cover. The following fall our club 
stocked two dozen rabbits in this cut. 
over land and the Bowmanstown 
Club also stocked two dozen rabbits 
on the same area. Result? Plenty of 
rabbits to train our dogs on during 
that fall. Then the hunting season 
came and did that plot ever get 
hunted to death! I personally know 
of six different groups which hunted 
it the first day of the season. There 
were undoubtedly more of whom | 
had no knowledge. This hunting 
pressure continued, it being a com. 
mon thing to have from two to four 
groups hunting this area at the same 
time. 
This tract of land 


was again 


stocked by both clubs after the hunt- 
ing season, and again produced a 
good crop of rabbits. This continued 
for several years, but now, going on 
its sixth year since the time of cut- 
ting, it is gradually producing a 
smaller rabbit crop each year. 
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WHY? Here are some of the 
reasons as I see them. The first two 
years, the brush piles were large and 
loose enough for rabbits to get under 
them. The first year the rabbits 
could even live off of the bark and 
buds when heavy snow occurred. The 
second year the small shoots from the 
stumps of maple, sassafras, etc., pro- 
vided the food while the brush piles 
still provided the cover. By the third 
year, most of the brush piles were not 
of much help as cover, because of 
branches becoming rotten and tram- 
pled down into a solid mass by 
hundreds of hunter’s feet. By the 
fourth year practically all of the 
brush piles were worthless, since the 
rabbits could no longer get under 
them for cover, or use them for es- 
cape areas from predators. Also a 
large portion of the second growth 
was becoming too large and therefore 
worthless as winter food for rabbits 
unless it was cut or broken down 
where the rabbits could reach the 
thin branches and leaf buds. How 
many of you reading this, are in 
the habit of breaking down sassafras, 
maple, or other shoots so that the 
rabbits can use them for winter 
feed? Get in the groove when out 
hunting or training; break down 
branches or young shoots of second 
growth to provide that rabbit with 
his natural winter feed. 

The rabbit cannot live in bare 
fields during the winter. They are 
swell in the summer and fall but 
when the cold winter winds and 
snows come, he must have food above 
the snow and brush piles or other 
cover to get under or into. How can 
we provide this? I am sure most of 
us know of some second growth area 
owned by some friend who will give 
us permission to cut over a small area 
each year, say 100 square feet, and 
pile the branches in one large pile 
to provide cover, while the new 
shoots growing out the next spring 
will give plenty of food for at least 
a few rabbits. If each rabbit hunter 


would build one of these brush piles 
each year, I am sure that it would 
go a long way in helping to make 
the rabbit more plentiful. 

Another way that we can help is to 
convince the farmer friends on whose 
land we hunt, to reforest their bare 
waste hills and gullies with ever- 
green seedlings and food bearing 
shrubs and trees. It probably would 
do a lot of us good in health as well 
as being more welcome to hunt if we 
even helped the farmer to plant 
some of these seedlings and shrubs. 


It has always been a source of 
pride to me that our club was one of 
the pioneers in this work of reforest- 
ing. Beginning more than twenty 
years ago, we began encouraging the 
farmer to reforest and provided the 
seedlings to the land owner free of 
charge. Last year we passed the one- 
half million mark of seedlings and 
shrubs thus given to the farmers in 
and around the Palmerton area. 


While a lot of these plantations are 
now grown too large to provide the 
best of cover, they still serve a good 
purpose in soil and water conserva- 
tion, thus helping the farmer and 
fisherman as well as growing into 
lumber for future use. 

If, after reading this article, you 
agree with the facts as stated, why 
not discuss it with that hunting pal 
of yours and get busy on providing 
that better rabbit hunting for your- 
self and that son of yours, or the 
neighbors son or daughter if you are 
not fortunate enough to have one of 
your own. Another good idea also 
might be to give your copy of GAME 
News to some of the gang who do not 
subscribe. 


Let’s all strive to first provide the 
food and cover necessary to guaran- 
tee surviva] of those rabbits your and 
my club are planning to purchase, 
and stock next fall. Failing to. do so 
is cruelty to animals just as surely 
as starving that rabbit hound of 
yours would be. Think it over. 

The End 
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fuse to believe that buck deer shed their antlers. This excellent series of 
photos snapped by Harry Hager, Johnstown, follows the antler develop- 
ment of a semi-wild buck, from the bald-headed stage shown above, to the 
fully developed rack pictured on page 50. On April 20 two small knobs 
are in evidence (lower left). On May 1 (lower right) these knobs show 
little growth. 








In the above left photo, taken May 20, the antlers appear as bulbous spikes. 
Above right picture shows large Y’s as they appeared on June 20. Below, the 
tremendous rate of growth can be judged by the fact that this shot was taken 
on July 30. 








Left—Here the antiers have reached 
their full size, but are still covered with 
a hairy growth called ‘‘velvet.”” As the 
antlers harden the bucks scrape off this 
covering, exposing the bony structure 
beneath. Photo taken August 20. 


Below—When fall arrives the antlers 
are rubbed and polished in preparation 
for the annual rutting season, in which 
rival bucks battle for possession of the 
does. The rack is usually shed during 
the winter and the following spring a 
new set begins to form. 
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Cloud to Keep Shooting 


By Ed Shearer 


PART VIII 


N THE selection of accessories it 
es important that the hand-loading 
enthusiast takes into consideration 
the type loads and the calibers he 
intends working with. A powder 
scale is a must for any serious re- 
loader, or for the chap who develops 
maximum or near-maximum loads 
for long range varmint shooting. 
Here the variation of a part of a 
grain of powder may mean the wreck- 
ing of a firearm or serious injury 
to the shooter. While I recommend 
the best scale the shooter can afford 
on the score of long accuracy life, we 
must again stress the point that it is 
how the scale is used rather than the 
particular make selec ted. There are 


I) 


MM) 


two types in general use—the balance, 
which has two pans with separate 
weights, and the beam type that gen- 
erally has the weights attached 
permanently. 

Of the latter type the Brown & 
Sharpe No. 980 lists at $26.00. I have 
never used this scale but have re- 
ports from users that it is very ac- 
curate and durable. 

I have recently been using the 
Redding which retails for $11.95. I 
have found this scale very accurate 
and convenient to use. It has a grad- 
uated beam with the weights per- 


manently attached and can be set for 
fixed charges in grains and tenths 
of grains. There is another fixed scale 
at the balance point graduated in 
tenths of grains where any variations 
may be quickly noted. 

Other satisfactory scales that may 
be had are the Wa Master in two 
models—Standard at $13.00 and De 
Luxe at $16.00. 

The Pacific makes an inexpensive 
scale with a single pan and removable 
weights that will do a good job for 
the modest reloader. It sells for 
around $7.00. 

Among the balances that I have 
priced is the Voland made by La Pine 
& Co. This is a two pan affair with 
removable weights and costs about 
$26.00. 

The Wa Master makes two models 
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in this type scale—the Standard at 
$13.00 and the De Luxe at $16.00. 
Pick the better grades if you plan to 
do any amount of reloading. 

A powder measure is essential if 
any quantity of reloading is planned. 

Of the adjustable type the Saeco 
“Tru Speed” at $14.00 measures 
charges up to 75 grains with charge 
tubes available for light pistol and 
heavier rifle loads. 

The Lyman Ideal model 55 has 
been greatly improved with microm- 
eter adjustments. It is of the gravity 
feed type and a little care must be 
taken to insure uniform charges. It 
is a time tried and tested measure 
that is a good buy at $10.00. 

The Belding & Mull is a very ac- 
curate measure even with coarse 
powders. In this measure there is a 
separate powder chamber that feeds 
into the charge cup. Regardless of the 
amount of powder in the main hop- 
per the charge remains accurate. I 
have one in constant use and once set 
I dispense with the scales except for 
maximum loads. It is a very good buy 
at $12.50. 

The Hollywood micrometer meas- 
ure, selling for $16.00, will calibrate 
both large and small loads and fits 
Universal, Easton and Hollywood 
tools and is said to be excellent for 
this purpose. 

Another important item if you are 
reloading the .220, .257 cr .270 am- 
munition is a shell trimmer. These 
shells stretch in using full loads and 
ret too long for the chamber. This 
not only causes dangerous pressures 
but impairs accuracy. 

The Wilson trimmer is popular 
at $12.00 but requires changing of 
parts for reaming and trimming. 

The Smiley that I have used for 
some time is really a small lathe. It 
trims and reams in one operation. 
It is a very practical tool at $16.00. 

I use Wilson case gauges at $4.50 
which tell at a glance both head 
space and case length. In reloading 
the high intensity rimless cartridges 
I wouldn’t be without one. 


Now the last item is the Beldin 
& Mull and the Ideal No. 38 hand. 
books at seventy-five cents, which con- 
tains all types of loads for different 
bullets and calibers. Pick your equip- 
ment according to your needs, stay 
with moderate loads and you will 
have safety, economy and _ pleasure, 
When you load maximum loads you 
are on your own. 

The End 





The duck-billed platypus has a 
flattened bill like a duck, a body 
covered with fur, webbed feet and 
broad tail. Its young are hatched from 
eggs. The eggs are of a leathery tex. 
ture and are joined in pairs. 

* * * 


The food of the hamadryad of 
India, the largest species of Cobra, 
consists entirely of other snakes. 

* * * 


Although water holes are gather- 
ing places for many of the animals 
on which the lion preys, he seldom 
makes a kill at one of these oases. 

* * * 


Legend has it that the kangaroo’s 
name comes from a native phrase 
meaning “I don’t know,” given in 
reply to the white man who inquired 
the name of this strange animal. 

* * cal 

Bears are like people. They walk 
with their feet flat on the ground. 
Their heels are naked, except the 
Polar Bear's. He wears stiff-haired 
brushes on the soles of his paws for a 
nonskid grip on slippery ice. 

* * * 


A dog has plenty of friends because 
he wags his tail instead of his tongue. 
* * * 

The Portuguese man-of-war is a 
jellyfish that is made up of a group 
of small animals attached to a single 
float. Some of these animals move the 
colony along by swimming. Others 
catch prey. And others produce the 
young and protect the colony from 
enemies. 
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Preliminary Small Game Season 
Appraisal 


Incomplete reports on small game 
hunting success following the state- 
wide opening of season, November 
11, do not allow quotation of kill fig- 
ures as yet. However, a certain gen- 
eral pattern was established that 
gives some idea of the amount of 
hunting done and the game _ bag 
taken this year as compared to a sim- 
ilar period in 1951. 

Game protectors almost unani- 
mously reported the hunter popula- 
‘tion was less than last year by one- 
fourth to one-third. But the aver- 
age game taking success of hunters, 
particularly in farming country, was 
better than the previous season. 

Rain and fog were on the side of 
wild turkeys, squirrels and grouse, 
hunters in northern counties said. 

In most counties, small game was 
not cropped as close as usual this 
fall. A final appraisal of the bag of 
“little game” will not be possible 
until after December 27, the last day 
of the extended, or make-up, season 
on cottontail rabbits, squirrels, male 
ringneck pheasants and grouse. 


Weather A Deciding Factor In 
Bear Season Success 
The success of a bear season in this 
state is largely determined by the 
bear population, the number of 
hunters out, unusual weather condi- 
tions, and the presence or lack of a 
light tracking snow in northern 
Pennsylvania, where most of these 
big game animals are found. 
In the 1952 season, the week ol 
November 17, the bruins were at 
least as numerous as last year, but 
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bear hunters were 25 to 30 per cent 
fewer in numbers and bears were 
scattered over their range. There was 
no snow during the week, and fog 
and rain limited the vision of hunt- 
ers who were out the first part of 
season. On these early days the large 
percentage of the bears is normally 
brought down. 

It will not be possible to compile 
the 1952 bear kill figures until the 
tags of successful hunters are received 
in Harrisburg. But on the basis of 
early returns, and considering the ad- 
versities of the weather, it is prob- 
able that this year’s bear kill will 
be 100 or more below that of 1951, 
when 429 legal bears were taken in 
the Pennsylvania season. 


Duck Stamp Sales Soar To New 
High In Fiscal Year 1952 

All previous sales records for Fed- 
eral “duck stamps” were shattered 
during the year ended June 30, 1952, 
according to Albert M. Day, Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
A total of 2,167,767 stamps of the 
1951-52 issue was sold to hunters of 
migratory waterfowl, conservation- 
ists, and philatelists, according to the 
final figures supplied to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service by the Post Office 
Department, the agency responsible 
for distributing and selling the 
stamps. 

The previous high was recorded in 
1918-49 when 2 127,598 duck stamps 
were sold. The 195'-52 total repre- 
sents an increase of 264,123 over the 
1950-51 figure of 1,903,644. For the 
fourth = straight) = =year, Californta 
headed the list, with a sale of 173,136 
stamps, an increase- ot 22,475 over 
the previous year, 
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Other high-ranking States were: 
Minnesota, 162,486; Texas, 157,510; 
Illinois, 114,836; Michigan, 111,651; 
Wisconsin, 108,429; Washington, 
84,000; Kansas, 77,171; Nebraska, 
75,562; Louisiana, 74,339; Missouri, 
69,342; Oregon, 68,524; Arkansas, 
64,892; Iowa, 62,169, and South 
Dakota, 59,125. Many stamps are also 
purchased annually by stamp collec- 
tors. The Post Office Department’s 
philatelic agency in Washington, 
D. C., alone reported sales of 5,907 
stamps during fiscal year 1952 of that 
year’s issue. 

Sold for $2 at post offices, the pro- 
ceeds from duck stamp sales help 
finance the Federal Government's 
waterfowl refuge and law enforce- 
ment programs. Every individual 
over 16 years of age who hunts mi- 
gratory waterfowl is required to have 
on his person a stamp of current is- 
sue with his signature written across 
the face. 


Deer Hunters Listed By 
Occupations 

The following, a Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation news release, 
provides an interesting slant on the 
occupations of persons who hunt 
deer. It reads: 

“Skilled laborers made up more 
than 35 percent of the resident 
(Michigan) deer hunting army in 
1951. Next largest group was busi- 
nessmen and women, 15 per cent. 
Farmers accounted for 14 percent and 
unskilled laborers for 11 percent. In 
all, 382,672 persons purchased resi- 
dent deer licenses last year.” 


National Wildlife Federation 
Urges More Public Hunting Land 


Delegates to the annual meeting of 
the National Wildlife Federation in 
Miami, Florida last March unani- 


mously approved the following reso. 
lution, outlining a solution to the 
acute problem of increasing hunting 
pressure on diminishing _ private 
lands: 

WHEREAS, some thirty million 
Americans now pursue the sports of 
hunting and fishing as favorite and 
necessary forms of recreation. As the 
population of the nation continues 
to grow, and as the pressures of ur- 
ban and industrialized living make 
it physiologically and psychologically 
essential for more and more people 
to seek release and relaxation in the 
out-of-doors, this army of hunters and 
anglers is bound to increase. In many 
areas, especially in the more popu- 
lous states and in regions surround- 
ing the larger cities, privately-owned 
lands cannot accommodate more 
sportsmen. As a matter of fact, many 
farmlands cannot practically and sat- 
isfactorily accommodate as many 
hunters as now seek to use them, 
and should not be expected to do so. 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the National Wildlife 
Federation recommends that the 
various state game and fish depart- 
ments plan for, and direct their ef- 
forts toward, the establishment of 
public use areas for the purpose of 
relieving the pressure on_ private 
lands. This recommendation is called 
especially to;the attention of those 
states wherein extensive public lands 
are unavailable and wherein urban 
population pressures have intensified 
the problem of providing hunting 
and fishing opportunities. 

The Federation further recom- 
mended that its various state affiliates 
cooperate with and support their 
game departments in the _ achieve- 
ment of this end, including the in- 
crease of hunting and fishing license 
fees if deemed necessary to finance 
the establishment of public-use areas. 
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Over The River 


OIL CITY, Venango, Co.—I have 
six townships in my district in Ve- 
nango County. Three townships are 
on the east side of the Allegheny 
River and three on the west side of 
the river. The three townships on 
the east side of the river were treated 
during the rabies program this spring. 
In this section I find the small game 
on the increase, but the predators, 
especially the fox, very scarce. In the 
townships west of the river which 
was not treated, I find the fox very 

lentiful and the small game at a 
standstill. District Game _ Protector 
William H. Shafter, Oil City. 


Barked Treed—Broken Leg 


PINE GROVE MILLS, Centre 
Co.—In October Wayne Kline, Pine 
Grove Mills, Pa., took his coon dog 
(Kiner) out for a_ pre-season run. 
Kiner took the hunt pretty seriously, 
and followed a coon up’ a leaning 
oak tree. The dog lost his footing 
and fell a distance of fifty feet to 
the ground. Kiner is now sitting the 





season out with a cast on his hind 
leg which he broke in the fall. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Sam B. Reed, 
Pine Grove Mills. 


Trapped, Tonged, Trailed 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, Jefferson Co. 
—One fine morning recently while at- 
tending a fox trap, 1 was delighted 
to find a nice big red fox securely 
anchored at one of my favorite sets. 
It is the common habit of most fox 
trappers to remove the fox from the 
trap so that no traces of blood are 
left to destroy the set from further 
use. In so doing with this fox I re- 
moved him from the trap with a 
set of special tongs in order to keep 
from being bitten. After disposing 
of him in the most humane manner 
I lay the fox on the ground near 
me and began the task of rebuilding 
the location and resetting the trap. 
While working and being very much 
interested in what I was doing, I 
happened to glance at the fox just 
in time to see him taking off down 
the side hill with my highly prized 
lox tongs securely set about his neck. 
In no time flat we were both travel- 
ing at full speed ahead down the side 
hill. While still in flight the tongs 
dropped off and I was able to find 
them. Just a case of the foxer being 
out-loxed by the fox again. District 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, 
Punxsutawney. 


Unsportsmanship 


BROWNSVILLE, Fayette Co.—Sad 
but true, we still have hunters who 
are primarily interested in the meat 
they can bring in; sportsmanship 
probably never entering their mind. 
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The first day of the waterfowl sea- 
son, I witnessed an incident which 
no man should have been proud to 
be a part of. Two Canada geese had 
been crippled several days before the 
season and were unable to leave the 


small pond on which they had come. 


down. At 11:55 a. m. approximately 
a dozen hunters took positions 
around the pond. There was no por- 
tion of the pond the geese could swim 
to in order to be out of shotgun 
range. At 12:00 noon the shooting 
began and the geese were slain in 
short order. An argument then de- 
veloped and came very near to blows 
as to who killed the geese. Possession 
of the birds was finally won by two 
persons who willingly waded out in 
the ice cold water to retrieve them. 
District Game Protector Joseph M. 
Maholtz, Brownsville. 


Don’t Count Your Turkeys 


ARGENTINE, Butler Co.—Ed- 
ward Young of Argentine, near State 
Game Lands No. 95 relates the fol- 
lowing story: During July Mr. Young 
noticed a wild turkey hen with her 
brood of poults. Curious to know 
the number of poults in the brood, 
Mr. Young drew closer in an attempt 
to count them. Suddenly the angered 
hen flew at him, striking him on 
the chest and knocking him off his 
feet. He then got up and dismissed 
the idea of counting the brood, and 
the old turkey hen went merrily on 


its way. District Game Protector 
Woodrow E. Portzline, Slippery 
Rock. 








Dinner By the Yard 


MAINLAND, Montgomery Co.— | 
This summer, two of my deputies in 
Montgomery County, Ed Kehs from 
Schwenksville and Norm Moyer of | 
Skippack were fishing along a creek 
nearby, when they spotted a move- 
ment in the water which was very 
interesting. What they saw was a fish 
eating a snake, which is not unusual. 
What was unusual was that when 
they removed them both from the 
water, they found that it was a seven 
inch pike with a twenty-six and one- 
half inch water snake already part 
way down the fish’s stomach. Dis- 
trict Game Protector William E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Disappearing Target 


NEW ALEXANDRIA, Westmore- 
land Co.—A New Alexandria archer 
hunting on Farm Game Project No. 
200, reports the prize story among 
the archers. He sighted a buck com- 
ing his way and took aim. As he was 
about to release the arrow, the deer 
suddenly disappeared. Later the 
hunter found the deer had jumped 
in a pit hole. When the deer ap- 
peared again he claimed it was “jet 
propelled” and his arrow missed the 
deer. District Game Protector Louis 
D. Mostoller, Ligonier. 








In country such as this the Magnums really come into their own. Long range shots 


are common. 


Ps W, Ved y= sm 
Magnum 


By Ed Shearer 


HE answer to that one from a 

lot of Joes would be, “Yes, like 
we need another hole in our head.” 
Taking a look at the flock of ‘“‘wild- 
cats” that have sprung into exis- 
tence like alley cats, and multiplied 
just as fast, that answer seems to be 
correct. 


The late Al Barr of the National 
Rifle Association usually had an ans- 
wer to most anything pertaining to 
guns. When asked how many wild- 
cats there were he passed the deal. 
Quoth Al, “I don’t know how many 
were born this morning, so I can’t 
tell you.” 


Just what is a magnum, Mr. aver- 
age guy wants to know? The best 
answer to date is the following. Take 
an oversized cartridge case. Put in an 
oversized charge of powder and put 
some kind of a bullet in front of it.. 
If it doesn’t blow up it’s a Magnum. 








There are two varieties of mag- 
nums, factory and “wildcats.” The 
factory magnum is one produced by a 
factory equipped with ballistic lab- 
oratories that have chronographs, 
pressure guns as well as all facilities 
for determining unknown quantities 
plus ballistic engineers to operate 
them. 


They have the means to determine 
the design and strength of actions, 
the correct heat treatment of the 
proper alloy of steel, to withstand any 
given stress. They generally also 
manufacture the cartridge case or 
have arrangements made to do so, 
which means that the case will be of 
ample strength to withstand the pre- 
determined pressure and be loaded 
with the proper amount of the right 
kind of powder. 


Probably the most important fact 
is that all measurements are stand- 
ardized. Parts and servicing will be 
available at reasonable costs in the 
years ahead. Best of all, gun and 
cartridges can be bought across the 
counter. 

The other variety of magnums are 
referred to as wildcats. They are usu- 
ally born in the imaginations of ex- 
perimenters, rifle cranks and garage 
mechanics. They are created in cir- 
cumstances ranging fom a_ well 
equipped shop to surroundings re- 
sembling the humble beginnings of 
the “Kentucky Rifle.” 

This is not meant slurringly as it is 
in this field that most of our great 
cartridges are conceived and all too 
many good ones remain. Few mag- 
nums were ever born in our fac- 
tories; they have always been notori- 
ously slow in giving us anything 
really new in the way of better cart- 
ridges. 

Some of these wildcat designers are 
fine craftsmen with good ballistic 
experience; many are not. There is 
little standardization, among custom 
mnakers even with the same cartridge, 
although it is much better now than 
it used to be. There are practically 
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no pressure guns available for these 
wildcats so loads are largely a matter 
of trial and error, a condition not 
conducive to peace of mind when 
monkeying with heavy charges and 
maximum pressures. 

Cartridge cases must be made by 
form firing or necking down some 
other cartridge case, which may or 
may not seriously weaken it. Bullets 
may be standard or may have to be 
swaged by hand. This all means 
handloading and high-priced special 
dies. 

You start with an action made at 
one place, your barrel another and 
maybe your stock the third place. 
You either make the cartridge cases 
yourself or buy them from some 
private supplier, provided he is not 
fresh out when you want them. If 
the loading companies quit making 
the cartridge you neck down from, 
you're out of business. If the maker 
dies or goes out of business you have 
an orphan. 


In spite of these draw backs there 
are some great wildcats that are 
worth the trouble for the experi- 
enced rifleman such as the .22-250 
Varminter and the Lovell 2-R. The 
.220 Swift is really a magnum as is 
the .257 Roberts. Now we are “Mag- 
numing” the magnums. 


The first magnum to hit the mar- 
ket was the Ross, which made its 
appearance in 1910. The .280 Ross 
was a big semi-rimmed case with a 
head somewhat larger than _ the 
belted H&H cases of today. The 
standard hunting load was a 145 
grain bullet with a copper tube that 
had a diameter of .288 inches. The 
muzzle velocity was 3050 ft. sec. The 
killing power was spectacular in com- 
parison with the average rifle of the 
day. It was highly praised by the 
authorities, but in a few years they 
had cooled off somewhat, particularly 
about the rifle. 


It was a straight pull bolt action 
with an interrupted screw _ type 
action, which is plenty strong. The 
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bolt, however, lacked camming 
power. To offset this weakness the 
chamber was bored oversize to make 
extraction easier. In addition the 
barrel was bored slightly oversize for 
the bullet to relieve some of the high 
pressure of the powders of that day. 
The result was accuracy so indiffer- 
ent that a 12 inch group was the 
best the .280 would do at 200 yards. 
When you add up the other errors it 
made hitting a deer pretty much of 
a gamble at this distance. 

I have seen about 12 deer killed 
with the .280 Ross and they sure 
passed in their checks pronto. But 
even so it was no better than the 
30/30 when it came to sure hitting 
range. The bolt could be assembled 
so that it would close on a cartridge 
and fire without locking. These and 
other defects lead to the company 
folding up during the first World 
War. It was powders that had the 
.280 behind the eight ball from the 
start. 

The next magnums that made 
their appearance were the Holland & 
Holland English series of belted car- 
tridges. This was some twenty years 
ago and they are still with us today. 
They ran as follows: 

The .275 Magnum used a .285 in 
standard 7mm bullet in a short thick- 
bellied case with a fairly sharp 
shoulder. It had quite a buildup at 
the time and was put out by some 
of our own custom gunmakers. The 
Western Cartridge Company at one 
time loaded a 175 grain bullet at 
2,680 f.p.s. for it. It never became 
popular and although still made 
abroad it has long faded out of the 
picture in this country. The .300 
Magnum was finally picked up by 
Winchester in 1936 chiefly on its pet 
formance as a long range match rifle. 
This is another thick belted case 
with a long sloping shoulder. As 
loaded by Winchester it drives a 180 
grain bullet at 2,920 f.p.s. and the 
220 grain bullet at 2,620 f.p.s. veloc- 
ity. 


The .375 Holland & Holland was 
added to replace the now defunct 
405 Winchester as a “Knock ’em 
down” rifle on big game. This is 
another belted case with slight shoul- 
der and is loaded in 270 grain bullet 
at 2,740 f.p.s. and the 300 grain bul- 
let at 2,550 f.p.s. velocity. These last 
two are the only big game magnums 
in domestic factory production at the 
present time, and both are old 
enough to vote. 

Ballistics and cartridges cases have 
gone forward a lot in the last ten 
years. We have greatly improved 
powders today that are capable of 
great things. It’s common knowledge 
among experienced shooters that any 
skilled handloader can give the “new 
look” to practically any of our factory 
cartridges. Our larger game _ has 
grown scarcer and warier and must 
be taken at longer ranges, yet we are 
still riding along with the old jalop- 
ies of a quarter of a century ago. 
The sale of scope sights has sky- 
rocketed in the last ten years. This 
in turn has produced a much better 
brand of marksmanship at longer 
ranges among a growing class of rifle- 
man hunters. 


I was impressed this fall in the 
deer country at the growing number 
of .300 magnums encountered. In 
every case the story was the same. 
They belonged to the growing group 
of riflemen who like to watch yon 
side of the mountain. They were not 
carried for any needed power but for 
their extended sure hitting range— 
the same reason we chuck hunters 
have gone to the .220 Swift and kin- 
dred calibers. 

Well then, from this standpoint 
maybe we do need another factory 
magnum. Certainly the .300 as the 
only long range factory magnum 
leaves a lot to be desired from any 
angle you take it’ Consider the ballis- 
tics. They were fine when she was a 
girl but she is pretty much of a wall- 
flower among the modern flappers. 
When it comes to accuracy I know 
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of at least two wildcats that can 
crowd it in the corner at any range 
including its favorite 1000 yards. 
Third, due to the slope of the shoul- 
der it burns most of its powder 
charge in the throat of the rifle 
which makes for short barrel life. 
Last but not least it will kick the 
average guy out from under his hat 
in a standard weight rifle. True you 
can put it in a 12 pound Bull gun 
and bring it down to the status of a 
.30-06 rifle but if I ever hunt deer 
with a bull gun, they'll be in a pen 
where I can drive to ’em with a 
truck. So here’s one man’s idea of 
a factory magnum that would fill a 
large part of the hole. 

To be worthwhile this magnum 
should give at least 10% better bal- 
listics than any comparable cartridge. 
Thus the .270 with the 130 grain 
bullet at 3,140 f.p.s. would have to 
do 3,454 f.p.s. or no dice. With the 
same weight bullet of course. 

Second, it should have close to a 
minute of angle accuracy. This would 
keep your group small enough to 
give you leeway on a deer at 400 
yards, and farther on larger stuff. 
The Ross taught us this much. 

Third, a trajectory that would ex- 
tend our sure hitting range to match 
our group. That is what matters to 
the hunter. 

Fourth, it has long been agreed 
among ballisticians that the .28 cali- 
ber is the ideal long range gun. It 
will handle the bullet with the best 
ballistic coefhcient in a gun that can 
be handled without putting wheels 
under it. 

Fifth, a case with a sharp enough 
shoulder that would give good com- 
bustion with both full and reduced 
loads and would give long case life. 
This would give economy and long 
barrel life for practice. 

It goes without saying that it 
should have power enough for al! 
domestic game except maybe brown 
bear in thick cover. 
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Last it should have reasonable re. 
coil in a reasonable weight gun, 
Now nobody expects a zepher in a 
magnum but there is no reason :to 
have to hang onto your hat either, 

It sounds like a dream, eh! Well 
lets try this on for size. I had a wild. 
cat in my hands recently that shot a 
shortened .300 Magnum case necked 
down to .28 caliber. The _ ballistic 
data was a 145 grain bullet with a 
muzzle velocity: of 3,475 f.p.s.; re. 
maining velocity at 100 yard, 3,123 
f.p.s. It has as much muzzle velocity 
with a heavier bullet at 100 yards as 
the .270 Winchester has at the muz- 
zle, and considerable more energy. 

The 160 grain bullet has a muzzle 
velocity of 3,360 f.p.s. and a muzzle 
energy of 4000 pounds as against the 
.300 Magnum with 2,920 f.p.s. veloc 
ity and 3,400 pounds energy, with 
the 180 grain bullet. 

At 200 yards the wildeat was still 
roving along at close to 2,800 f.p.s. 
while the 300 was down to 2,500. 
Some idea of this 160 grain bullet 
can be had when you consider that 
this figures out only 55 pounds less 
energy at 200 yards than the Win- 
chester .270 has at the muzzle. 
Hmmm! 

Sighted in 4 inches high at 200 
yards, it is on at about 350 yards and 
4 inches low at 400 yards. Groups 
I’ve seen run about 214 inches at 200 
yards or 114 minutes of angle. This 
would extend the sure hitting range 
to 400 yards. In short, if a deer tries 
to jump on you, hold low on his 
Shoulder. If he is across Craig Fork, 
hold high on his shoulder and you 
have a skinning job. 

All that remains is for one of our 
factories to put out a rifle along these 
lines, which production would carve 
the price in half. With plenty of 
nice shiny shells across the counter 
I would predict that a lot of the 
brothers would be rushing to the 
sporting goods store. 

... The End 
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Dear Sir: 

Much has been said for years tell- 
ing hunters what to do when they 
become lost, but little has actually 
been done to help a hunter when he 
is lost. Many hunters can relate in- 
cidents of lost hunter friends and 
some of us can tell about being 
pretty badly lost ourselves. Since 1910 
I've been rather badly lost in the 
mountains different times, including 
being lost during the 1951 deer sea- 
son. 

Each hunter carries a very effective 
“SOS” in his hands but cannot use 
it to call help because he and the 
other hunters around him have no 
established signals. For more than 
20 years I have used a shooting SOS 
agreement with my hunting party 
and with the people with whom I 
stay. This past season, however. I 
traveled too far from these few peo- 
ple who knew about my SOS signal 
and no one paid any attention to the 
help-wanted noise my gun was mak- 
ing. My buddies were all quite com- 
fortable back of a good hot stove in 
our host’s home three miles from me. 
Should a hunter fall and need help, 
or shoot a bear or deer and need 
help, or should he become just plain 
lost, he can most likely shoot all the 
ammunition he is carrying without 
others within hearing paying any at- 
tention. 

GamE News can, and should, spon- 
sor an SOS gun signal that would be 
recognized by all local hunters and’ 
by visiting sportsmen. I have used 
two quick shots, then one shot, then 
two more quick shots as a signal be- 
cause this same count is very seldom 
used in shooting at small or big game. 
And the hunter who goes to the 





mountains without enough ammuni- 
tion to burn six to twelve rounds 
for an SOS is not very considerate 
of his safety. An established gun SOS, 
such as this one, should be recog- 
nized in all hunting areas in order 
to bring help to the hunter when 
and where he needs help. 

S. Forest Lambert, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


Some six miles north of Wells- 
boro on Route 84 a small stream 
meanders out from the hills. About, 
three miles up Norris Brook you will 
pass a dense pine growth. Today it 
is the same as many other such set- 
tings of pines, but to me it is more 
because around 1900 where those 
trees now stand, there was a com- 
fortable log house, home to a happy 
family and I was the baby of the 
house. There were trout in the brook 
and bunnies and partridge (grouse) 
in the woods. It is almost history to- 
day, but Tioga County is still men- 
tioned as my home and still affords 
good hunting. 

Recently I read a column in a lead- 
ing newspaper stating that ‘Ten 
counties in northcentral Pennsylvania 
account for most of the poor sports- 
manship and law violations.” Tioga 
County was one of those mentioned. 
The average reader would assume 
the actors putting on this poor show 
may be found residing up yonder in 
the hills. Well, such is not the case. 
Those poor actors are more’ likely 
to be very close neighbors of the 
party responsible for the lines in that 
column and probably none belong to 
any good sportsmen’s club, 
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Many years ago I became a char- 
ter member of several good sports- 
men’s clubs, clubs that are primarily 
interested in conservation, open hunt- 
ing grounds, and streams open to 
public fishing, with dues of $1.00 a 
year. 

The answer to most of our prob- 


lems can be found in such a club, 
providing they are not selfish. If 
they are selfish, dcn’t join. In 
a good club the youngsters are 


taught to safely handle a firearm, 
respect the laws, and generally be a 
good sportsman. The results are 
noticeable not only in the fields and 
along the streams, but alcng our 
thousands of miles of good highways, 
where everyday a continucus toll is 
taken among our game birds and 
animals. 
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I have seen many rabbits deliber. 
ately run down by automobiles and 
the driver laugh at the feat. Or q 
beautiful ringneck pheasant batter 
to a feather-flying pulp when it was 
very evident it could easily have been 
avoided. I know the Game Commis. 
sion is doing all they can to prevent 
this by presenting free movies and 
lectures in our schools, but this js 
not enough. 


It becomes the responsibility of 
every good sportsman to teach and 
preach to prevent this ever constant 
menace to our vanishing wildlife 
resources. It costs nothing to help, 
So, just ask yourself one question 
“What am I doing to help?” 


Leroy F. (Shorty) Manning 
Norwood, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Reports On National Water Policy 


An advisory committee of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, consist- 
ing of members of governmental departments having a primary interest in 
water resources, states in a review of “The Report of the President’s Water 


Resources Policy Commission:”’ 


We believe 


that Federal usurpation of 


local responsibility undermines the basic principle upon which our Nation 
was founded, and can be justified only in circumstances of extreme urg- 


ency,” 


the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 


The need for a national water policy to alleviate continual loss of na- 
tional wealth in river drainages through soil erosion, siltation, flooding, 
and pollution, and to provide for the storage of surplus water to facilitate 
water supplies and stabilize stream levels is recognized by the committee. 
They do not believe, however, “that the necessity for a National river 
basin policy should ever be used as a basis for extending Federal authority 
into fields and over territory which are the primary responsibilities of 
state and local government.” They feel, rather, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should stimulate state and local responsibility and in no case other 
than extreme urgency take formative action. 

The committee believes that any national resources policy should be 
predicated upon the principle that states concerned with the improvement 
of a river drainage should be authorized and urged to form an interstate 
agency to plan and adopt such undertakings. Only when the states fail 
to take such action should Federal authority instigate a water planning 
commission which has equal representation from the states concerned and 
a chairman elected from the membership body. 

Although the committee agrees with the general purposes of the policies 
embodied in “The Report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission,” they are convinced that it overlooks a primary consideration “of 
failing properly to emphasize the authority of the states over their own 
land and waters and in not accepting the fact that such programs, to be 
successfully carried out on a national scale, must be cooperative since in 
most of these activities, the interests of the states in the improvements 


projected are more intimate and direct than those of the nation at large.” 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


HE proud, aristocratic white- 

bibbed bobwhite is perhaps the 
only upland game bird that gives an 
ordinary pointer or setter a_ fair 
showing, and without a doubt gives 
the class dog an opportunity to reach 
supreme heights. Despite its canny 
secretive nature and tricky education 
acquired from experience, the little 
fellow is comparatively easy for the 
trained dog to handle. The covey 
roosts on the ground in weedy, 
brushy places, feeds in the fields in 
the morning, waters and dusts in the 
middle of the day, feeds again in the 
afternoon, and roosts at night near 
the previous night’s location. During 
the entire day his range varies but 
little from that of ordinary farm 
poultry. 

When the bird dog becomes famil- 
iar with an area where several coveys 
reside, he learns to locate them with- 
out difficulty, and once he scents the 
moving birds and freezes on point his 
game usually lies tight until flushed 
by the gunner. The scattered birds 
then fly to the safest cover, and here 
the seasoned quail dog exhibits his 
greatness. Single shooting over a 
good dog in woods and brush _ is 
mighty sporting indeed. This eight 
ounce bird flies fast, dodges effec- 
tively, and under many _ conditions 
presents a dificult target for the best 
of gunners. 


Tbe bobwhite is found in largest 
numbers in the southland because 
he is adapted to a mild climate, yet 
he is found as far north as the farm- 
lands of our state, and seemed to 
be holding his own until the “big 
freeze” several years ago. The ice, 
snow and sub-zero temperatures 


He Dog Tr 
Chal Hunting 


thinned his ranks to a few scattered 
birds that have multiplied well in 
recent years. 

With the help of the Game Com- 
mission’s new stock and _ protective 
measures this fine game bird is once 
more on the increase. 

The bobwhite is well worth the 
effort and expense to repopulate the 
depleted areas. Even though he lacks 
the cunning of the grouse and the 
tricks of the ringneck, let him have 
his favorite covers and his self pro- 
tective strategy will not be much less 
than our toughest game bird. 

More men hunt quail than any 
other game except the cottontail rab- 
bit; more stories are told of quail 
hunting, while more dogs are trained 
and used for quail hunting than for 
any other game bird. So popular is 
this sport that quail hunting is 
known throughout most of the coun- 
try simply as “bird hunting.” 

Since the bobwhite is found in 
the open country where the fields are 
large, the dog must be trained to go 
wide and fast, thereby saving his 
master many unnecessary steps. The 
experienced animal will circle the 


fields seeking the scent of birds leav- 


ing brushy cover and entering the 
seedy fields. Some of the greatest pic- 
tures of hunting are those showing 
magnificent dogs quartering level 
country seeking quail. 

The superlative quail dog must 
possess a good nose because the bob- 
white has a habit of lying close with 
wings and feathers tight to his body, 
which under those conditions emits 
very little scent. The great nose of 
a champion will enable him to find 
game and point at a safe distance. 
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Other qualifications essential to the 
truly high class gun dog are finding 
and handling ability (‘bird sense’) 
plenty of stamina, and energy. In 
wide territory it is almost essential 
to use a brace of dogs, therefore each 
must be trained to back at sight. This 
quality is more important in quail 
hunting than in any other type of 
upland game shooting. 


The whistle, arm signals and word 
commands are highly important in 
field gunning. The genuine bird dog 
will respond to the handler even 
though he may be out of his sight, 
where independent hunting may be 
a temptation. 


Of course tender and efficient re- 
trieving makes a great dog even more 
valuable. The major field trial judges 
score neither for nor against a dog 
that delivers dead game, but when 
the finished performer seeks the dead 
and wounded game and proudly pre- 
sents it to his master he has com- 
pletely finished his glorious and thril- 
ling task. 


Many of the greatest pointers and 
setters are dogs which excel in seek- 
ing quail. For nearly a half century, 
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Grand Junction, Tennessee has been 
the scene of the most classical tests 
cf bird dog supremacy. Grand Na- 
tional Champions on quail are the 
forerunners of the gun dog we en- 
joy in the field today. 

~ Whether you hunt from horseback 
along the Mississippi bottomlands, 
the pinelands of the Carolinas, the 
palmetto land of Florida, or the 
farmlands of our own state the bob- 
white will furnish you many mighty 
fine hunts which will remain forever 
green in your memory. 

Quail hunting is traditionally de- 
signed for relaxed sentimental out- 
ings. There is no need to hurry be- 
cause two well-trained stylish dogs 
will hold your game until you are 
composed and ready for shooting. Go 
in the fields after heavy frosts have 
overturned the color vats and the air 
is clear and crisp. This gay ensemble 
of rich tones provides an artistic, in- 
imitable atmosphere where the for- 
tunate gunner may dream the won- 
derful hours away. If you know this 
setting, you are a confirmed follower 
of the gentleman called “Bobwhite.” 


The End 





